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CHAPTER I. 
Bream Farm. 

" We wait beneath the furnace blast 
The pangs of transformation, 
Not painlessly doth God recast 
And monld anew the nation. 
Hot bums the fire 
Where wrongs expire ; 
Nor spares the hand 
That from the land 
Uproots the ancient evil. 
Then let the selfish lips be dnmb, 
And hashed the breath of sighing ; 
Before the joy of peace must come 
The pains of purifying. 
Ood give us grace 
Each in his place 
To bear his lot ; 
And, murmuring not, 
Endure, and wait, and labour." — Luther. 

m 

TOHN DARCAL, a member of the Society of 
^ Friends, lived at the village of Bream, in West- 
moreland. He occupied a farm in the valley of the 
river Eden, not many miles from its source. The 
farm extended from the river-side to the top of the 
neighbouring hills, and was reported to be one of the 
largest in that part of the country. The farmhouse 
and homestead were substantially built, and, although 
somewhat old-fashioned, the whole premises presented 
an appearance indicating comfort and plenty. 

b2 



4 THE HOME AT BBEAM. 

Being the principal farm in the village, it was 
known as *' Bream Farm," and it had been in the 
hands of members of the family nearly two hundred 
years. The name of the occupant had therefore 
become a household word for many miles around. 
His landlord, although reckoned generous and benevo- 
lent, and who was generally known as the ''Tory 
landlord of Westmoreland," held the very common 
opinion of men of his class that those who rented his 
farms, and indeed all persons employed thereon, for- 
feited the right to any individual opinions contrary to 
his own. If, however, he did insist upon having 
what really did not rightly belong to him, it might be 
mentioned in his favour that it was the usual practice 
for landlords to take the votes of their tenants to 
whichever side in politics they might themselves 
happen to belong. A Tory landowner would therefore 
have Tory tenants, and a Whig proprietor would 
command Whig votes. Such a state of things may 
seem very immoral ; but generally, farmers have been 
so accustomed to the practice that it excites no special 
attention and is carried out as a matter of course. 
That this demoralisation is unfelt makes the case all 
the more saddening, as no slavery is so complete as 
that where the slave does not feel the chains which 
enslave him. His lordship did not take much interest 
in spiritual religion, but the slightest hesitation in 
paying ecclesiastical imposts or the least whisper of 
opposition to his own nominee in the House of Com- 
mons would excite him in the most dreadful manner. 
He thought himself very liberal to allow his tenants 
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and farm-servants to attend the place of worship they 
preferred, appearing to forget that it is the very 
height of insolence for one man to talk of tolerating 
another man's religion. The inhabitants of Bream 
for the most part attended the Primitive Methodist 
Church, a few families attended the Baptist place of 
asseiAbly, whilst the Friends had to visit the neigh- 
bouring town for public worship. The probability is 
that had an attempt been made to insist upon attend- 
ance at the parish church, the landlord would have 
got into bad odour. The people would not have stood 
this, but would have defied all attempts to enforce it, 
and have suffered the loss of anything rather than 
submit. No attempt was ever made in this direction, 
although it was well-known the rector had often urged 
the matter on his lordship's attention. There were, 
however, glimmerings of right principles which saved 
him from such a step. His lordship having, as he 
thought, conceded so much to his tenants and the 
poorer people of the various villages of which Bream 
was the centre, considered himself fully justified in 
requiring the vote of each elector for his candidate. 
It has been seen that this was apparently ungrudgingly 
given, the people appearing to attach no importance 
to a vote for a member of Parliament. It is just 
possible, however, that some dissatisfaction did exist; 
but be this as it may, it was a well-known fact that 
the grandfathers and the great grandfathers of many 
of these tillers of the soil had taken a brave and inde- 
pendent part in the political questions of their day. 
It would seem very unaccountable that although it is 
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a man's duty to take the liveliest interest in all that 
concerns his country's welfare, — and a man neglects 
one of the first duties of a citizen if he fails to do the 
best he can for his fatherland, — ^yet in spite of this 
the farmers of Bream and the surrounding villages 
went to the poll to vote like a flock of sheep, and they 
regarded politics as a nuisance and a bore, fit only 
for the consideration and attention of men of means. 

" To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man." — Shakespeare. 
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CHAPTEil II. 
A Sturdy Villager. 

" He is the freeman whom the truth makes free." — Cotoper, 

IN a small hamlet of the manor of Bream lived the 
village carpenter and wheelwright, than whom 
no such sturdy and independent fellow existed in that 
locality. He considered it traitorous to be indifferent 
to politics; nor could he vote for his lordship the 
Tory landlord of Westmoreland. To seek the public 
weal he believed one of the first duties of good citi- 
zens. The great man of the locality often canvassed 
him and endeavoured to shake his confidence and 
stability ; but Mr. Whiggam — ^for that was the sturdy 
villager's name — ^was more than a match for his lord- 
ship, and the interview generally terminated in the 
complete discomfiture of the assailant. Indeed, so 
useless did it appear to attempt to move Mr. Whiggam 
from any position he took that at length it was re- 
solved to let him alone ; not that he was impertinent 
or disrespectful — far from it. Indeed he was most 
genial and good-tempered. Politics did not sour his 
temper, for whilst he could be and was vehement in 
exposing what he considered wrong, giving no mercy 
to hypocrisy, he was as tender as a little child. 
Mr. Whiggam, too, was a bit of a lawyer — the village 
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lawyer, in fact — and the poor were continually 
coming to seek his advice in cases of dispute and 
of need. But his assistance was ijot confined to 
the very poor, for all kinds and conditions of 
the people came to consult him, and in parochial 
matters his help was indispensable. What the far- 
mers would have done without him it is difficult to 
estimate, as upon rates and taxes he was an authority. 
On questions of the law and politics he was the oracle 
of the village, and indeed he was loved as much as he 
was respected. His large heart was full of sympathy 
with suffering humanity. Nor was his ability confined 
to subjects outside his principal business, for that 
was conducted with tact and ability, and, with what 
is too seldom the case, with regularity and punctuality. 
The villagers could depend on having the cart fiinished 
or the chair repaired whenever it was promised, and 
it was always well done. As might be expected busi- 
ness literally flowed in from the surrounding villages, 
and if any of the nobility of the neighbourhood re- 
quired work executed in a workmanlike manner James 
Whiggam was the man to do it. Nor could his lord- 
ship otherwise than respect such a character, much 
as he hated his radical principles. 

It will not excite surprise to learn that Mr. Darcal 
and Mr. Whiggam were warm friends, and often 
visited each other. Mrs. Whiggam, being a great 
invalid, had to ride whenever she visited the Darcals. 
She was a good though timid creature, and very fear- 
ful did she occasionally become lest her husband's 
endence of character would lead him into trouble. 
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However, to use her own words, she desired to cast 
all care upon the great Saviour, and, as He had never 
suflFered them to want, she believed He never would. 
There was, perhaps, a little melancholy tinge in her 
character, but this probably arose from the almost 
continued prostration of body reacting upon the mind. 
She was a happy instance of love and resignation 
of spirit. There were several children, the eldest 
of whom, James, though young, appeared to follow 
in the footsteps of his father, and as" for him he was 
the wonder and envy of the locality, as his perfect 
independence of character was something astonishing 
to the people. 

'* Care not for the tracks well-beaten, 
Multitudes are not thy guide ! 
Dare to trust thine own conyictions, 
Follow truth and nought beside ! '^ — 

H. H. in Noncon. 
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CHAPTER III. 
A Family Picture. 

" They are brave who know to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are brave who calmly choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abase, 
Bather than in silence shrink 
From the tmth they needs must think. 
They are brave who dare to be 
In the right with two or three.'* 

THE Friends have always been found in the van- 
guard of great and philanthropic movements, 
and Mr. Darcal was a sincere Friend. He was not, 
however, ^50 strict as many, and this will account for 
some transactions which follow in the history of him- 
self and family. But he was none the less attached 
to the general principles of his society ; and, indeed, 
he was an honourable and respected Christian gen- 
tleman. 

Mrs. Darcal was more strict in carrying out the 
principles held both by her husband and herself, 
although she could not upbraid him for neglecting 
any known Christian duty. There was, however, one 
thing which caused her great pain of mind, and this 
was the idea of his being so completely under the 
power of his landlord, which, she felt, demoralised 
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them both, and must have a deteriorating effect on 
their children, most of whom were now fast growing 
up into manhood and womanhood. She held that it 
was only right that due deference should be paid to 
all in a position of life above her own ; indeed, it was 
her constant aim to impress her family with the 
importance and duty of honouring all men, whether 
rich or poor ; but it was a continued source of anxiety 
to this good woman that the conscience of her hus- 
band was wounded by the persistent claim made by 
the landlord for his support on all political and public 
questions. 

The occasional visits of Mr. and Mrs. Whiggam to 
Bream Farm resulted in the conviction becoming 
deeper, that duty demanded that in political questions 
her husband should act the man. To her it seemed 
more and more disgraceful that the landlord should 
ever attempt to control his tenants in this way. 
She had read the history of her country, as well as of 
her county, and there found that in this very Manor 
of Bream brave yeoman spirits, some two hundred 
years before, were willing rather to lose even life 
itself than allow their country to be oppressed by a 
tyrannical king ; and, although she hated war with a 
perfect hatred, she could not but admire the self- 
denying efforts and the heroism of the men of Bream 
in those important times. Whenever she thought of 
the sufferings of her forefathers to maintain and 
increase the liberties of fatherland, her soul was fired 
within her, and earnestly did she beseech her husband 
to brave all difficulties and scorn all dangers. 
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Mr. Darcal was not a man of undecided views — far 
from it, as his wife well knew — ^but he was earnest in 
his religions opinions, and deeply attached to Liberal, 
if not ^ to Radical sentiments in political matters. 
But there was a family to think of and to provide for ; 
and had there been none but himself and his wife, it 
might not have been difficult to take a decided stand. 
Were he to be turned out of his farm, what could he 
do ? Must he, merely for an opinion, bring his 
family to starvation ? These and similar questions 
occurred to him with increasing force, and he felt it 
to be his duty to carefully abstain from anything and 
everything which would lead to his expulsion from 
the farm. His mind, however, was far from being 
at ease in such an ignoble position, and many twinges 
of conscience did he feel ; indeed, the possibility of 
his having to make a stand often crossed his mind, 
and, although he had undoubted faith that, if it 
came to the worst, God would provide, yet at present 
human weakness prevailed, and John Darcal must be 
content. It would be very easy to condemn a cha- 
racter like this, which many who have never been 
placed in a similar position are forward to do ; and, 
on the other side, there is too large a number who 
would be ready to commend Mr. Darcal for exhibiting 
the highest wisdom. It is possible, however, while 
speaking strongly against subserviency to landlords, 
to excuse human weakness ; and the fact of the case 
is, Mr. Darcal was placed in a position which the 
laws ought not to allow any man to be placed in. 
The law should protect the hard earnings of every 
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man, but landlords have been able to turn farmers 
adrift from their farms at three or six months' notice, 
without any compensation for the improvements 
effected by the outlay of capital and labour. A farmer 
may thus lose hundreds of pounds without being able 
to make the shadow of a claim on account of the 
expenditure. To be turned out of a farm at six 
months' notice is no slight matter, and it is only 
those who have been placed in somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances who can fully appreciate the diflSculties 
of such a position. 

The family of Mr. and Mrs. Darcal at this time 
consisted of four sons and three daughters. They 
were Henry, Mary, Joseph, Thomas, Lizzie, Meggie, 
and Charlie ; the eldest being twenty-one, and the 
youngest three years old. 

The children were brought up religiously, but not 
in such a manner as to sicken the tender mind by 
either sentimentalism or a cold morality. The elder 
ones had received a moderately good education, and 
each had to share in the duties of the house or the 
labours of the farm on leaving school, and they thus 
became intelligent and industrious young people. 

The eldest son, Henry, was a very agreeable young 
man, and fond of business ; but he appeared to 
possess no "fixed principles" to guide and protect 
him ; and in such a case a young man is likely to be 
the sport of wind and weather, without a compass or 
a rudder. Whether the indecision of the father in 
political matters caused such a laxity in the son 
cannot perhaps be fully decided ; be that as it may. 
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the fact gave great uneasiness to both of his parents. 
He had formed an acquaintance with Miss Binns, 
of Darlington, a lady who was a staunch adherent of 
the Established Church. This, although against the 
rules of the Society, did not give Mr. Darcal any 
uneasiness, as he was not in favour of the strict 
regulations of the Friends in these matters. It is 
often said that extremes meet, and the prospect of 
the son of a Quaker family and a Church lady being 
united in marriage was the subject of discussion in 
many circles. The going over to the Establishment, 
too, of young members of Nonconformist families 
has excited considerable attention. A great deal 
has been made of statements to this effect, and 
there is, in all probability, much exaggeration as to 
the number of persons who leave Nonconformist 
Churches for the Establishment. 

An eminent minister of one of the London Con- 
gregational Churches, in referring to this subject 
(May, 1871), intimated that the major portion of 
his congregation had formerly been attendants at 
Episcopalian Churches. There has been, and con- 
tinues to be, a tendency to make the most of converts 
from Nonconformity. Considering that the law ap- 
pears to teach that Nonconformists are not so re- 
spectable as Conformists ; remembering that people 
of fashion belong mostly to the State Church ; and 
considering the social disabilities still affecting Dis- 
senters, it is rather to be wondered at that more of 
her people do not become adherents of the Established 
Church. Moreover, no one community has all the 
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truth and goodness, to the exclusion of other sections, 
all of whom have probably a particular truth which 
others have not, and which would be in danger of 
being overlooked or absolutely forgotten, were not 
some section of Christ's Church to give it special 
prominence. Now, the children of Christian parents 
often see beauties in other Christian societies which 
their parents do not, and hence it is but natural 
some children should worship in a different Church 
from their fathers. There are others to whom the 
Free Churches are a tie ; they are too strict ; there is 
more license for them in the Established Church. 
From these various reasons — ^good and bad — it is not 
surprising that some descendants of Nonconformist 
families should unite with the State Church of the 
land. However, to make up for the loss of well-to-do 
people who have gona over to the Church, there are 
probably many more of the humbler classes of the 
community who have become attendants at Noncon- 
formist places of worship. 

Henry, not caring much for any particular princi- 
ples, much less thinking out his religious convictions, 
and being an easy-going young man, and having 
many acquaintances belonging to the Church of 
England, it made very little difference to him whether 
his lady-love were an Episcopalian, a Friend, a Con- 
gregationalist, Presbyterian, or Unitarian; so he 
would as soon she were a Churchwoman as not. 

Unfortunately many of the children of Noncon- 
formists, as well as the children of other people, grow up 
without manifesting any interest in religious matters, 
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and these, if they ever attend places of worship, would 
be likely to go to the most fashionable of the Churches. 

If these various points be taken into consideration, 
as well as the particular character of Mr. Darcal's 
eldest son, it will not excite surprise to find him 
somewhat inclined to the Church of England, — ^more, 
perhaps, from the want of any earnest thinking at all 
than from any other cause. 

He eldest daughter, Mary, who was the very image 
of her mother, was also as passionately attached to 
the great principles which animated her. The pos- 
session of fixed principles to her seemed to be of the 
utmost importance, and earnestly did she strive to 
know and act for the truth. She was early engaged 
in training a class of children on Sunday afternoons, 
the large and comfortable farmhouse kitchen being 
used for the purpose ; and her genial, loving spirit, 
benevolent and kindly behaviour, made her a favourite 
in the village. Indeed, she was a ' Sister of Mercy, ' 
without ostentation or outward show. There were 
many opportunities of usefulness for such a spirit at 
Bream, as indeed everywhere else, and Miss Darcal 
was a welcome visitor at most of the homes in the 
neighbourhood. In the course of the visits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Whiggam, of the neighbouring village, their 
son James occasionally came over to Bream Farm 
with them, and thus was initiated an acquaintance 
between Miss Darcal and James which eventually 
ripened into ardent attachment. This, although not 
discouraged by the parents on either side, was at 
first very much disliked by Henry and Miss Binns. 
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James Whiggam the younger, a worthy son of a 
worthy father, had to labour at the bench every day. 
Now it is all very well to have a theoretical notion 
that to labour with the hands is as respectable as any 
other kind of employment, but many persons who 
agree in theory with the opinion do not carry it out 
in practice. It could not, however, be said of Mr. 
Henry Darcal that he was inconsistent in this matter, 
inasmuch as he had no very strong opinions on sub- 
jects of the kind, but he felt rather annoyed at the 
thought of a Darcal marrying a village journeyman 
carpenter. 

But Mary was too fine a character to be moved by 
such low considerations, and the opj)osition of her 
brother, although much regretted, only, as is nearly 
always the case, resulted in a more decided attach- 
ment to the village carpenter. It so happened that 
all the younger members of the family were very fond 
of him, and even little Charles, who was now about 
four years old, was never better pleased than when 
James came over to see them. Mary would have 
been glad to see him every day, but her intended, 
like a wise young man, desired to perfect himself in 
his business studies, as well as to obtain an increased 
store of general information ; consequently, his visits 
to Bream Farm, much to his own and Mary's regret, 
were seldom more than twice a week. Certainly, the 
intervals seemed rather long, but an occasional mes- 
sage or letter was made to answer for the lack of 
visits. Mary, indeed, admired him all the more for 
what may really be called self-restraint, and never 

c 
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a word did she utter other than of encouragement of 
his educational pursuits. Now and then, however, 
daring the summer months, when he went for a walk 
with book in hand, he somehow found himself in the 
neighbouring village, and, being so near, could not 
resist the temptation to visit the young lady he so 
much admired. 

Mr. and Mrs. Darcal viewed with increasing plea- 
sure the conduct and character of their friend's 
son, who was now the accepted lover of their 
eldest daughter. They were also very pleased with 
Miss Binns, who was a }ight-hearted, lovable 
girl. 

Miss Binns, after becoming more acquainted with 
James Whiggam the younger, found that, under a 
somewhat modest and unpolished exterior, there were 
many virtues, and a heart full of tenderness and 
greatness, and hence opposition speedily came to an 
end. This result contributed not a little to her 
establishment in the affections of the family, as all 
of them were passionately attached to the village 
journeyman. 

The next in the family, Joseph, was essentially 
different from his brother Henry, partaking much of 
the disposition and character of his mother. He was 
benevolent and kind-hearted to excess. His mind 
was early impressed with the importance of Divine 
things, and he appeared to be completely unselfish. 
In fact, he cared too little for himself, which is very 
possible to a generous nature, although the contrary 
is too often the case with both young and old. His 
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father often told him he would never make a rich 
man, to which he would reply — '*Well, father, I 
don't care to be rich." When his parent would say — 
"Yes, my boy, that may be all right ; at the same 
time, we should not despise riches." The fact was, 
Joseph knew many persons were so feverishly anxious 
to be rich, that he went rather to the other extreme 
and was too indifferent. 

Thomas, the third son, was two years younger than 
his brother Joseph, and now about fifteen years of 
age. He was a free and hearty lad, but seemed to 
have a propensity for getting into scrapes ; indeed, 
from his earliest age, he was the **limb" of the 
family. He was far from being vicious ; indeed, 
quite the contrary ; but his adventurous disposition 
caused no little anxiety and care to his mother and 
sister. They seemed always fearful lest he should be 
brought home very much injured, as he was such a 
boy for climbing and venturing into difficult places. 
One day he fell from a walnut-tree, and the fall 
completely stunned him; and, on another occasion, 
he was seen hanging over the parapet of the house, 
and, had it not been for some builders who were 
repairing the roof coming to his rescue, he must have 
fallen to the ground. This last adventure rather 
frightened him, and his mother trusted it would cure 
him of his venturesomeness. 

Lizzie was the next child, and was an affectionate, 
thoughtful girl, and bade fair to grow up an intelli- 
gent, kind-hearted woman. 

Meggie, the youngest but one of the family, was 

c2 
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a sharp little girl, and quite a busybody. Every- 

oae seemed to be willing to be ordered about by 

her. 

Charlie, the youngest, was a lovable little fellow, 

but somewhat spoiled, perhaps, as he was the pet of 

the circle. 

" Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
'Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind words are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood." — Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The First Void. 

'* I love everything that^s old. Old friends, old 

Times, old manners, old books, old wine " ! — OoldsmWi. 

HENRY having arrived at manhood, became 
anxious to seek his fortune away from Bream. 
He was rather young to take a farm, although he 
was fully competent to manage one. It may seem 
strange that he should desire to leave home so early 
in life, but the probability is that, although he was 
an affectionate and dutiful son, he had no congenial 
sympathetic spirit in the whole family. His having 
secured the affections of Miss Binns, of Darlington, 
no doubt quickened his desire to provide a home for 
himself. After waiting nearly three years, during 
which time every available means was used to ascer- 
tain all the likely openings, an advertisement ap- 
peared in the Carlisle Journal of a farm to let at 
Alney, in Northumberland. The farm belonged to 
a well-known Whig baronet, who, although differing 
from the Tory landlord of Westmoreland in politics, 
perfectly agreed with him in keeping his tenants in 
political serfdom. It is true the Northumberland 
Baronet did not wish to force his farm on anyone. 
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Nor, indeed, did he object to the tenants holding 
various sentiments in politics and religion, but 
admitted that every man had a right to form his own 
opinions. All he required was the vote and interest 
in case of a contested election. Now this state of 
things to a mind properly constituted is even more 
hateful than that Toryism which refuses the power 
to vote to a man upon the ground of his having no 
right to an independent opinion. Bad as this may 
be, it is quite consistent with Tory principles ; but to 
be tantalised with expressions in favour of liberty of 
thought, and then denied the power of putting that 
thought into action by giving an independent vote, 
is not only inconsistent, but cruel in the extreme. 
However, these considerations weighed vei^y little 
with Henry Darcal. He wanted a farm, and if 
principles stood in the way, these principles must 
be relinquished. In this case there could be no 
great difficulty, inasmuch as disliking Radicalism or 
even Liberalism, and having a kind of abnegation 
of '* fixed" principles, he had become what may now 
be called a Conservative Liberal or Whig. The 
phrases ** Liberal Conservative," and ** Conservative 
Liberal," sound very much alike, and there is pos- 
sibly no great difference between them ; but the one 
most certainly indicates a retrogressive, and the other 
a progressive, state of mind. 

Henry, after full consultation with his parents and 
sister, went to Northumberland to see the farm, 
which he found in the beautiful vale of the Alne. 
He was anxiously desirous of taking it at once, but 
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he ascertained to his regret that there were already 
a number of applicants. However, without further 
delay, he made full inquiries, and hastened home to 
Bream for further consultation ; and a formal appli- 
cation was duly made, and references and recom- 
mendations immediately followed. A fortnight of 
anxiety and suspense was exchanged for certainty, 
for the farm was oflFered to Henry Darcal at a yearly 
rental of £300, and no time was lost in accepting it. 
There can be no doubt a great inducement which led 
to this decision on the part of the landlord was the 
fact that Henry's father was well known in the north 
of England as a first-class agriculturist. 

Mr. Darcal, although very well-to-do in the world, 
was not a rich man, and as he could not present his 
son with a large sum of money, he resolved to give 
him such assistance that, with his own savings, 
Henry would make a respectable commencement. 
At length the day came when the eldest son was to 
leave the home of his birth, and it was not without 
many prayers and tears that the separation took 
place. The cattle, the sheep, the wagons, and the 
furniture had preceded him a few days, and having 
taken up with him from Bream a faithful and trust- 
worthy old domestic, everything was soon in fair 
order. This good woman did her best to please 
Master Henry, and really made him very comfort- 
able, so far as creature comforts were concerned ; 
but he felt a craving for social joys, and his sister 
Mary was speedily substituted for the old house- 
keeper. 
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Henry had more than his fair share of assistance 
from his father, but none of the family complained. 
It was the intention and hope of the parents that, 
having given him his share, they would be in a 
position to make a suitable provision for each in 
turn. 

On the occasion of Henry's leaving the parental 
roof, Mrs. Darcal remarked how often, when one 
member left home, a few years found the family 
scattered in various parts of the country, and even 
of the world ; and so oppressive was the thought, 
that she could find relief only by committing each 
of her children to the care of her heavenly Father. 
Mr. Darcal had misgivings upon one point only. He 
observed in Henry a lack of guiding principles, and 
he feared that to a large extent the cause was to be 
found in his own example of subserviency to his 
landlord in matters affecting his country's good. 
The conviction forced itself upon his mind that, 
while he had endeavoured to inculcate a high moral 
tone of character, and an admiration of the great 
and good in the present and the past, that he him- 
self was selling his country — a crime of deepest 
dye. 

There are many persons who could not bear the 
idea of betraying their country, and yet think nothing 
of voting as their landlord or their employer desire 
them. Mr. Darcal felt as he had never felt before, 
and his mind was so wrought upon by the considera- 
tion of the subject that he fairly trembled with fear. 
For him to be a traitor to his country, to sell the 
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land of his birth ; and not only so, but by his practice 
to teach his own boy, who had left the parental roof 
for ever, to do the same ! — the thought was unbear- 
able. He tried to console himself with the con- 
sideration that he had acted under protest, but it 
gave him no relief. He endeavoured to carry the 
burden himself, but at length, fairly crushed beneath 
the heavy load, he unburdened his feelings to his 
wife, who in her quiet consolatory manner counselled 
him **To let the dead past bury its dead," and to 
act more bravely in the future. 

Henry being settled in his farm began to feel the 
want of the 'loving society and assistance of one 
nearer than a sister ; and after consulting his sister 
and parents, he paid a visit to Darlington to make 
arrangements for his marriage, which joyous event 
took place in about a month afterwards, and many 
were the blessings showered upon the youthful 
pair. 

The new home at Alney was made happy indeed, 
and Mrs. Henry Darcal, being anxious to be useful 
in the new sphere in which she found herself, soon 
made the acquaintance of the clergyman of the village 
and his philanthropic wife, and entered upon the 
blessed labour of doing good to others as well as to 
those of her own home. Henry encouraged her in 
this, although he could think of nothing but his farm. 
The clergyman was a good, earnest man, who believed 
in his work, and was never happier than when seek- 
ing to enlighten the ignorant and those out of the 
way. He welcomed right heartily his new helper, 
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who indeed had very much improved since her first 
visit to Bream, for on. her return to Darlington she 
endeavoured to copy the life and love of the choice 
spirit, Mary Darcal, who had so blessed the village in 
Westmoreland. 

" There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we wiU." — Shakespeare. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A Political Battle. 

*' The system which cannot bear discnssion is doomed.'* 

— Disraeli, 

rriWO years passed away during which time no 
-■- special events transpired at Bream Farm. At 
Alney, however, a little stranger made his appear- 
ance, and further gladdened the heart and home of 
Henry. 

The Whigs having outvoted the Tories in the House 
of Commons the latter resolved to appeal to the con- 
stituencies, and the important subjects of Free Trade 
and Reform being before the country, not a town or 
distant village was free from agitation. 

James Whiggam the elder manfully took his part 
in the political battle. He was for a sound measure 
of reform really extending the suffrage, and was also 
in favour of perfect freedom of trade. Mr. Whiggam 
thoroughly canvassed the neighbourhood on behalf of 
his favourite candidate, and among other places called 
at Bream Farm to see his old friend, John Darcal, 
who he well knew was liberal at heart. There could 
be no doubt in the mind of any man who was ac- 
quainted with Mr. Darcal as to what his principles 
were, and his wife — ^brave spirit — far from discouraging 
him, as some good but timid people do, was willing to 
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encounter any diflSculties and trials which might result 
from a right and noble course of action. The inter- 
view at the farm was an animated one, the elder 
children now at home being present, and Mr. Whiggam 
earnestly counselled his friend to do his duty. Mrs. 
Darcal, who was always ready to cheer her husband 
on, said she would rather break stones on the road 
than be trampled upon in the manner her husband was. 
The children too hoped their father would not be 
deterred on their account from voting as he thought 
right. Mr. Darcal at length resolved to vote accord- 
ing to his conscience; and Mr. Whiggam, with his 
heart cheered to think that his friend was going to 
break the fetters which had bound him for so many 
years, bade him adieu. The evening was passed in 
thoughtful consideration of the intended step, and 
although resolved what to do, Mr. Darcal somewhat 
quailed at the difficulties before him, as he feared the 
result. He should have to leave his farm. Could he 
do it ? Ought he to do it ? If any doubt existed as 
to the result of carrying out his resolution it was 
completely removed on the morrow, for the landlord 
— the Tory landlord of Westmoreland — called to see 
him. John Darcal at once stated his intention, when 
his landlord intimated that he knew the consequences 
of voting against him, and he hoped further consider- 
ation would induce him to forego his purpose to vote 
for his opponent. Poor fellow he desired to do what 
was right, but the wickedness of man would starve 
him rather than that he should be allowed to do so. 
At length the day of election came, and Mr. Darcal 
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left home with a heavy heart, scarcely knowing what 
to do, and yet resolved to vote for the Liberal Candi- 
date. At the polling-booth he met his good old 
friend James Whiggam, who was as enthusiastic and 
vigorous as ever. But another face was also to be 
seen — that of his landlord, who came quickly up to 
him and said : ** Well, John, what do you intend to 
do ? You know what will be the result ! - These are 
no times for trifling, and not voting at all is worse 
than voting against me !" These words came like 
a thunderbolt to the ears of the intelligent Liberal 
John Darcal, but his faithful friend James Whiggam 
conjured him to do his duty. 

It will not excite much surprise to learn that Mr. 
Darcal, in spite of his opinions, in spite of his resolves, 
in spite of his high sense of duty, went up to the 
polling-booth and recorded his vote for Colonel Jarvis, 
the Tory candidate. Having done this, he slunk 
away to his home depressed in spirit and ashamed to 
meet anyone lest they might see upon his countenance 
the traces of his traitorous conduct. For several 
days he dare not see his children, for their very 
presence would condemn him; but his faithful and 
loving wife, who felt for the degradation of her hus- 
band, tried by every possible means to comfort him ; 
nor did she allow the shadow of reproof to deepen still 
further the unutterable anguish of his soul. He 
resolved, by God's grace helping him, never more 
thus to disgrace himself; and that same evening he 
called his family together, and thus addressed them : 
'* My dear children, I am sorry I have lately set you 
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SO bad an example in voting for a man whose prin- 
ciples my soul abhors, and will if not checked speedily 
involve our country in revolution and ruin. I have 
sinned against my country and also against you. It 
was my intention to have acted as my conscience dic- 
tated, but I thought of what might befal my wife and 
children if I were turned out of the farm. It was 
not my own comfort but yours that filled me with 
anxiety. But," — and here his voice faltered and the 
tears trickled down his manly cheek, — '* but, by God's 
help, I will do it no more." He was fairly overcome 
by this efiFort, and, leaning on the table with his head 
buried in his hands, he sobbed like a child. His 
wife and daughters pressed forward, and yearning to 
console, they kissed his forehead and wept with him, 
and his sons, Joseph and Thomas, taking hold of his 
hand, pressed it, saying, ** Never mind, father, we'll 
bear our portion of the sorrow." This was a scene 
never to be forgotten, and its impressions were never 
effaced. Shortly afterwards Mr. Darcal rose up, and 
with his usual smiling face and vivacity of spirit, 
resumed the place of a father in his family. 

Let no one judge him harshly, for in addition to the 
diflSculties already mentioned, it might be stated that 
he had lately been at great expense on the farm, and 
this he must lose if he left ; he had experienced one 
or two severe losses, and it will also be remembered 
the cost of setting up Henry in his farm. This com- 
bination of circumstances made him rather late in 
completing his half-year's rent, so that to leave the 
farm now would be his ruin. It must not be for- 
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gotten either that Mr. Darcal was progressing in the 
right direction, and it is unwise to hasten conclusions 
which must come sooner or later. The events which 
followed in quick succession however confirmed — sor- 
rowfully confirmed— John Darcal in the determined 
resolution he had made. 

The home at Bream was shortly afterwards cheered 
by a visit from Henry, his wife, and their little first- 
born, Tom. This little fellow was now going in four, 
and was a good-looking, rosy-cheeked, saucy little 
chap ; and his uncles and aunts were very fOnd of 
him, and it may be safely assumed his grandparents 
were not less so. They spent a fortnight at Bream, 
and during that time the late election came up for 
continual conversation between the brothers and 
sisters,, although not a word was said to the father. 
Henry indeed, although he could say nothing in 
favour of his father's present resolution, could not 
see the necessity of bothering oneself so much about 
voting, one man being about as good as another. 
Nevertheless, the account of the interview with the 
family deeply affected him. 

There were, as may be expected, many happy inter- 
changes of thought and affection in the family during 
this visit ; and well there might be, for they would 
never all meet again, and the next few years would 
witness a cup full of sorrow for this united and in- 
teresting family. 

** Oh ! it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant ! *' — Shakespeare. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Clerical Persecution. 

*' Too cheaply tmths once purchased dear 

Are made our own ; 
But now the Cross our worthies bore 

On us is laid. 
Profession's quiet sleep is o'er, 
And, in the scale of truth once more 

Our fai'th is weighed." — Whittier. 

IN the village of Bream there also lived a good 
man, whose time was employed in reading and 
explaining the Scriptures to the poor of some eight or 
ten villages and hamlets, of which Bream was about 
the centre. His labours were necessitated by the 
almost utter neglect in which many of the people 
were left, although in every parish hundreds of pounds 
are paid out of national property for supplying reli- 
gious instruction to the inhabitants. An association, 
consisting of members of various denominations, pro- 
vided the means of support for a number of Scripture 
Readers in the county of Westmoreland, and the good 
they did was great. In the earlier history of the 
society the agents were permitted to hold Cottage- 
meetings, and occasionally they preached in the Wes- 
leyan and Primitive Methodist Chapels in the neigh- 
bourhood. Latterly, however, other counsels prevailed. 
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and, to satisfy some members of the clerical party, it 
was intimated that for the futufe the Scripture 
Readers must confine themselves to their own 
duties, and on no account to officiate at any public 
service on the Sabbath or on any other day. To pro- 
hibit the holding such meetings on the week-day 
might have been comparatively unobjectionable ; but 
to disallow such services for the poor on the Sunday 
— a day in which it was allowed the agents were their 
own masters — ^was surely conceding to a bitter secta- 
rianism the rights cherished most deeply, and is 
nothing more or less than petty persecution. Mr. 
Brown, the Reader at Bream, had long been accus- 
tomed to preach for the Wesleyans and Primitives 
in the locality around Bream, and it may well be 
imagined he did not relish the new law. It was 
rumoured that a neighbouring clergyman, who was no 
great friend of Mr. Brown, was mainly instrumental 
in securing the alteration of the rule. The Reader, 
however, refused to consent to the new regulations, 
but he agreed to hold his resolution in abeyance for 
six months. Meanwhile, an event occurred in the ' 
parish which hastened a crisis. 

At the annual Easter Vestry a Church-rate was 
proposed, but, owing to the opposition of some influ- 
ential ratepayers, it was lost. Mr. Brown, during 
the discussion of the subject with some of the inhabi- 
tants, intimated his abhorrence of Church-rates, and 
he further said he would rather suffer his goods to be 
taken than pay it, and that, in his opinion, Church- 
men should support their own ministers, and not 

D 
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force others to contribute to the incidental expenses 
at the parish Church. This having been reported to 
the Rev. Dr. Ling, the rector of Bream, he resolved 
to silence Mr. Brown. The rev. gentleman had no 
very great affection either for the Reader or the 
society employing him ; indeed, he had more than 
once been heard to say, that the Society had no busi- 
ness to send a man into hi^ parish, without his per- 
mission, to visit and preach to the people, as it only 
kept them from the Church. Dr. Ling took the 
earliest opportunity of bringing the subject under the 
notice of the Duke's steward, who he knew had a 
dislike to Mr. Brown's preaching ideas. It was the 
same steward who strongly urged the Duke of Meri- 
dale, who was a member of the committee, to put a 
stop to the preaching operations of the Scripture 
Readers. The Rector had not the manliness to write 
direct to head-quarters, but adopted the roundabout 
way of influencing the Duke and the Committee 
through the servant of the former. Three weeks 
after the Vestry-meeting the Committee of the Scrip- 
ture Readers' Society were summoned to meet, espe- 
cially to consider a subject of the gravest importance. 
The committee meetings of the Society not being open 
to reporters, no record appeared of the proceedings 
of the special meeting ; but, on the very day month 
of the late Vestry-meeting, Mr. Brown received a 
note from the Secretary of the Society, to the following 
effect : — '*That as the reader for the Bream district, 
Mr. Brown, had so far forgotten himself as to inter- 
fere in political matters, to the neglect of his duty to 
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read the Scriptures to the poor, the Committee inti- 
mate that they will not require his services after the 
next quarter." 

Poor Mr. Brown ! He was sorely afflicted at the 
receipt of this letter conveying the sad intelligence, 
and he immediately consulted Mr. Darcal as to what 
he must do. He was doing a great and noble work 
in the district, and was much respected and revered. 
Had the clergymen of the district done their duty, 
for which they were amply paid out of national money, 
there would have been no need for Scripture readers ; 
but they were jealous of the success of the Primitive 
Methodists and Wesleyans, both in connection with 
their services and Sunday-schools. As to the Bap- 
tists, they despised them still more than the others. 
The fact of Mr. Brown attending the last-named 
place of worship, and occasionally preaching at this 
and the neighbouring chapels, increased the dislike 
these clerical gentlemen had to him. The Reader 
was deeply attached to the people, and, although he 
was fond of preaching, and had, moreover, been the 
means of great good in this respect in the locality, it 
had occurred to him whether it would be right to give 
up his means of usefulness in a place where God had 
so blessed his labours. It was no wonder he thus felt, 
for he was much more a pastor than any of the 
numerous clergymen by whom he was surrounded. 
These feelings and opinions had induced Mr. Brown 
to give a reluctant consent, at the earnest entreaty 
of his wife, to abide by the new law in reference to 
preaching for six months ; and, now that he had 

d2 
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received notice to quit, he was fairly overpowered. 
His first thought was to write to the secretary, apolo- 
gising and promising amendment. He thought, too, 
of his wife, who was sickly, and his little children, 
and he was very anxious. Thoughtful, however, as 
he was, his honest, independent mind shrunk from 
meanness and hypocrisy^ and he resolved to brave the 
storm. 

It was no little consolation to have such friends as 
John Darcal and James Whiggam, both of whom 
were subscribers to the Scripture Readers' Society. 
These gentlemen offered to write to the committee, 
urging delay and reconsideration, which they accord- 
ingly did, and at the same time suggested the pro- 
priety of adopting the old rule relative to the agents 
being allowed to preach on the days which were their 
own — on Sundays. 

They received a very uncourteous reply, intimating 
that the Committee would certainly not retract their 
decision ; and as to the preaching, they could not 
hear of it. They were sorry to part with Mr. Brown, 
but he had brought it upon himself. 

There was no alternative but to leave, and Mr. 
Brown made up his mind and prepared accordingly. 
He had not to wait long, for fortunately the Brisdom 
City Mission having resolved to appoint an additional 
Missionary, and the case of Mr. Brown being well 
known in the whole county, he was at once offered 
the position. This he gladly accepted, but not, how- 
ever, without first ascertaining that the Committee 
would not require either his vote or his silence on 
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political or social questions. He left Bream at the 
next quarter, after receiving a substantial token of 
the affection and best wishes of the inhabitants of 
the district in which he had so long and so success- 
fully laboured. 

His success at Brisdom was something astonishing ; 
he laboured more abundantly, and was cheered with 
many proofs of usefulness. Nor did he fail to take 
a proper and patriotic part in the various movements 
in which he felt an interest, and he was beloved and 
honoured by rich and poor. 

Religious societies are often very narrow in their 
treatment of agents. Whilst desiring and demanding 
the utmost freedom themselves, their representatives 
are too often fettered in the most objectionable and 
disgraceful manner. It is a poor exhibition and re- 
commendation of Christianity that requires a stifling 
of the honest convictions of the heart as a prepara- 
tion for the work of teaching the ignorant and those 
out of the way. If united effort in religious and 
philanthropic movements require abnegation of prin- 
ciples, surely it is bought at the price of degradation 
and humiliation. This was the feeling of Mr. Darcal 
and Mr. Whiggam, who were indignant at the con- 
duct of the Scripture Reader's Society. The case of 
Mr. Brown created considerable interest in the Darcal 
and Whiggam families, as well as in hundreds of 
others. 



(( 



Beligion, if in heavenly tmth attired, 

Needs only to be seen to be admired." — Cowper, 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
A Church-Rate Struggle. 

** Away with the servile doctrine that religion cannot live but 
by the aid of Parliaments." — Gladstone, 

DR. LING and the Churchwardens of Bream felt 
they had got rid of one nuisance, although 
their persecution had turned out for the best for Mr. 
Brown, who now had far greater scope for usefulness. 

The parish, however, could get along nicely in 
Church matters were it not for old Whiggam and 
the Baptists. As for the Wesleyans and Primitive 
Methodists, we shall have them all right presently 
through our day-schools, if we can only wait 
patiently. If we don't stop this radical fellow, he 
will disturb the whole parish, and make even John 
Darcal as troublesome as himself. Such were some 
of the statements of the Rector and his friends, and 
a proposition was made for the senior churchwarden 
to pay a visit to Mr. Darcal, with a view to secure 
his neutrality in another attempt to impose a Church- 
rate on the parish. 

It was well that no attempt was made in this 
direction, inasmuch as Mr. Darcal was fast becoming 
as radical as even James Whiggam himself. 

The law, with 'reference to the notice to be given 
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before making a Church-rate, required that it should 
be affixed to the church and chapel doors for three 
days prior to the meeting. It was customary to affix 
all other parish notices to the doors of the chapels of 
Nonconformists ; but inasmuch as the law did not 
require this to be done, the Dissenters were always 
placed under a great disadvantage. 

From the very moment of the defeat of the last 
rate, when Mr. Brown gave expression to his feelings 
of abhorrence to Church-rates, the Church-rate party 
of Bream resolved to keep their own counsel and 
convene a clandestine meeting at an early date. 
This date was afterwards deferred on account of the 
excitement of Mr. Brown's leaving. Two months 
after that event a notice convening a meeting appeared 
on the church doors on a Sunday which happened to 
be very wet, and, as most of the anti-rate party 
attended the churches of the Nonconformists, Mr. 
Whiggam and his friends received no information. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday passed and the 
secret had not been discovered. On Thursday morning 
Mr. Darcal's son Thomas came in great haste to 
Mr. Whiggam, to inform him, that one of the work- 
men had just told him that having occasion to go to 
the church that morning he saw the notice of a meet- 
ing to impose a Church-rate, to be held on Thursday 
at twelve o'clock. Although it was now nearly ten 
o'clock, Mr. Whiggam and Mr. Darcal were so ex- 
peditious that by twelve they mustered about eighty 
persons. The Church party having no idea that the 
secret was found out, had not more than half that 
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number, although the fullest possible arrangements 
had been made by them to prepare for a poll of the 
parish, if necessary. The Rector presided as usual, 
making a short speech at the opening of the pro- 
ceedings, and called on the senior churchwarden to 
propose the rate, which he did without any remarks. 
The other churchwarden having seconded the motion, 
Mr. Whiggam, senior, proposed that the amount re- 
quired by the churchwardens be obtained by voluntary 
contributions, and that the meeting be adjourned 
three months to enable them to secure it. He , pro- 
tested against the clandestine manner in which the 

• 

meeting had been called, and he expressed the opinion, 
that, inasmuch as Churchmen had their ministers paid 
out of the national property, and had the use of their 
churches free of cost, that the very least they could 
do was to keep the building in repair and to sub- 
scribe among themselves to meet the incidental ex- 
penses of public worship ; that the Nonconformists 
built their own places of worship and paid their 
ministers. The amendment having been seconded by 
Mr. Darcal, the Chairman intimated that he could not 
receive it, as it was illegal ; and he was about to put 
the resolution, when Mr. Whiggam protested against 
the ruling of the Rector, who, however, proceeded to 
put the resolution to the meeting, and it was lost. 
The rate party being ready for any emergency 
demanded a poll, which the Chairman fixed to take 
place on the day following from nine to four. In 
vain did the friends of the free Churchism ask that 
the poll might be kept open to six o'clock so as to give 
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labouring men time to vote ; the chairman was 
inexorable. 

The Nonconformists being so late in the field had 
but little chance against the Rate party, among whom 
were the well-to-do farmers and the squires of the 
parish. Another circumstance operated against them. 
A neighbouring coalowner had been heard to express 
his dislike to the opposition ofiered on the last occa- 
sion, although he now said his men might vote as they 
liked. The meaning of this the men well understood. 

The poll opened at the time fixed — Friday — at nine 
o'clock, and the farmers pressed to give their votes 
first ; most of them having from four to six votes 
each helped to swell the numbers of the Rate party. 
At four o'clock the number of votes recorded for the 
rate was 284, and voters 200 ; and against the rate 
240 votes with 230 voters, giving a majority of 44 
votes for the rate, whereas there was a majority of 30 
voters against the rate. This was a grand victory for 
the Church, and was signalised by the ringing of the 
parish bells, the lighting of bonfires, firing of cannon, 
and feasting. It was, however, a victory gained by 
disreputable means, besides the unfairness of the 
farmers having so many votes whilst the ratepayers 
generally had but one each. Dr. Ling was delighted: 
not that he cared for the money — oh, no ! — all he 
wanted was victory over the schismatics. To do the 
Doctor justice he was not an ungenerous man, and 
was gentlemanly and kind in his general demeanour, 
except when the subject of religion came up for con- 
sideration ; and then he lost all his gentleness. 
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sweetness and generosity, if Nonconformists were the 
subject of remark. A demon seemed to possess him 
on this* subject, and he could stoop to the most dis- 
creditable of conduct. This course of procedure 
caused the Rector to be exceedingly disliked by the Dis- 
senters. It is well, however, to make some allowance 
for men lifted up by the State into an unfair position, 
and one so calculated to promote disunion ; but 
while sparing the individual, we may denounce a sys- 
tem so calculated to inspire anything but sweetness 
and light. 

Mr. Darcal, although despising Church-rates, and 
especially disliking the manner of obtaining this one, 
paid the rate when first called for, much against the 
earnest wish of his wife, and also contrary to the 
practice of the Society of Friends. 

James Whiggam, however, resolved he never would 
pay a rate so unjust in itself and so disreputably 
obtained, and when the rate collector called, he gave 
a courteous but firm refusal. The collector having 
called a second and a third time to no purpose, the 
senior churchwarden also gave him a call, but without 
efiiect. Mr. Whiggam was summoned before the 
County Magistrates, when the veteran reformer ap- 
pealed for justice, and pointing to a figure in the 
justice-room holding the even scales, protested against 
robbery in the name of religion. Having declined 
to pay, a summons was issued against him. A month 
afterwards six stalwart men presented themselves at 
his house, and after gaining admission, proceeded to 
take away a clock, a table, and six chairs. Among 
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the number were the two churchwardens, one of whom 
evidently disliked the whole proceedings ; the other 
was somewhat insolent and very disrespectful to Mrs. 
Whiggam, who, poor soul, was sadly cut up to see 
her furniture taken away in this unceremonious style, 
and declared it was nothing more or less than robbery. 
Mr. Whiggam took the spoiling of his goods calmly 
and quietly, appearing to feel it a high honour to 
thus witness for his principles. The sale took place 
in the following week, but the goods not meeting 
with ready purchasers, were bought in by the 
landlord of the inn at which the sale was held. 
During the sale several of the people cried shame 
upon the Church for adopting such measures. The 
parish during all this time was very excited, nor was 
the interest confined to Bream. Men and women 
wept at seeing the harsh proceedings, and the sym- 
pathy with Mr. Whiggam was almost universal. 
Even Churchmen themselves were ashamed of these 
doings. For a Church in the receipt of millions of 
money annually for the support of her ministers to 
resort to such means of meeting the incidental ex- 
penses of public worship was disgraceful in the highest 
degree, and yet Church-rates were only very recently 
abolished. There were some further proceedings at 
Bream in connection with this Church-rate struggle, 
which will be referred to in a poetic eflFusion by a 
village poet : — 

CHURCH-RATE EXACTION. 
In Westmoreland lately occurred sach a thing 
As made a whole parish and neighbourhood ring ; 
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Mother Church was the subject of serious alarm, 

How she was to be fed, and how be kept warm. 

For her sons and her daughters were grown so supine. 

They would not volunteer her her surplice and wine : 

But still for her help, in her piteous state, 

They beat up a meeting and made a Church-rate. 

Dissenters much grumbled : some dared for to say 

That so unjust an impost they never would pay ; 

Their own chapels they'd built, which they kept in repair. 

And paid all expenses incurred by them there. 

(Let good honest Churchmen here take an example. 

And go and do likewise — their means are most ample. 

It would very much better advance the Church cause 

Than robbing Dissenters by unchristian laws.) 

Well, the rate being made, they must make a beginning. 

So they set on one Whiggam because of his sinning, 

And six lusty men were found ready and willing 

To enter his house to distrain for a shilling : 

Where his wife, 'midst their jeers and their insults declared. 

That exactly like robbers to her they appeared ; 

But the dignified Churchman, who seemed rather sore. 

Said he'd never been deemed a robber before. 

And James Whiggam's friends, they, too, had a meeting. 
And gave him a right good agreeable greeting ; 
For there they supplied, at true sympathy's cost, 
Other goods to replace those he'd unjustly lost. 

Now the Church-rate affair is in sickly condition ; 
Some think that it soon will get into perdition ; 
If so, and it never should get out again. 
The Country wiU shout a good hearty " Amen." 

Dec.y 1858. 

Mr. Brown, of Brisdom, was no idle spectator of the 
contest at Bream, and as he had promised to preach 
in the Nonconformist chapels in the locality, he 
visited the place during the height of the excitement, 
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and remained a few days. Having recently given two 
lectures in Brisdom, — one on the ''Covenanters in 
Scotland," and the other on ''John Bunyan," — he 
consented to re-deliver them in Bream at an early date. 
It was arranged that they should be delivered in the 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist chapels in about 
a month from that time. According to appointment 
Mr. Brown revisited Bream and delivered the two 
lectures, and, as they are a fair summary of the sub- 
jects of which they treat, a brief report is inserted 
in the following chapters. 

"It is the property of piety not to force but to persuade." — 
Athanasivs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The Covenanters of Scotland. 

(lecture by MR. BROWN.) 

" Sentimental grievances are those which wound most keenly, 
and give rise to the greatest irritation and the most severe resent- 
ment." — Rogers, 

THIS lecture was given in the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel in Bream, which was crowded on the 
occasion. Mr. John Darcal was called to preside, 
and, after singing and prayer, he remarked that the 
recent occurrences in Bream had made them all alive 
to the subject of religious equality ; and he was sure 
it would do them good to be reminded of those noble 
men and women in Scotland who sufiFered the loss of 
all things rather than violate their consciences. We 
had persecutions now. Although Christians were not 
tied to the stake, or ruthlessly shot down by savage 
men, on account of their devotion to the Redeemer, 
we still had persecution in our midst. May we learn 
to do our duty. 

Mr. Brown, who was received with loud applause, 
said : — Mr. Carlyle speaks of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion as being the finest thing in the history of the 
country ; and it unquestionably was far more religious 
in its character than the Reformation in England. 
In Englaind the king, who for writing against Luther 
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was called ''Defender of the Faith," was the very 
chief instrument in efiecting the Reformation. That 
same Henry VIII. remained to his death an adherent 
of the tenets of the Ro9ian Catholic Church. During 
his reign, even after separation from Rome, Pro- 
testants were burned as heretics for denying the 
doctrines of Romanism, and Romanists executed as 
traitors for refusing the oath of religious supremacy. 
A man is never converted by physical force, but 
" the blood of the martyr is the seed of the Church." 
Wycliffe, the morning star of the Reformation, and 
from whom John Huss, the Bohemian Reformer, 
received probably, his best instructions, died at Lut- 
terworth, in Leicestershire, in 1384,^ and his remains 
were buried in the churchyard there. Thirty years 
afterwards, by direction of the Council of Constance, 
the bones of this good man — ^who while living denied 
priestly absolution, declared against clerical endow- 
ments, papal infallibility, and the Pope's political 
supremacy — ^yes, the bones of this grand man were 
dug up and burned, and cast into the adjoining 
stream, the Swift. On this act of barbarity Fuller 
remarks : ''This brook hath conveyed his ashes into 
the Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into narrow 
seas, they into the main ocean ; and thus the ashes 
of Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which is 
now dispersed all the world over." So was it with 
the persecutions in Scotland ; they failed to accom- 
plish the object for which they were designed, the 
despised faith sinking deeper and deeper into the 
hearts of the people. 
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Before the fifteenth century there was very little 
persecution in Scotland, but it gradually developed 
itself as the Reformation approached. Among the 
earliest of the persecutors was David Beaton, Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew's, who was raised to the rank of 
Cardinal in 1538, although a man of great vices. Of 
those who were victims of his furious persecutions 
was George Wishart, the loving, powerful preacher, 
who was affixed to the stake, having bags of gun- 
powder fastened round him. His sufierings were 
witnessed and gloated over by the Archbishop him- 
self. Another brave sufferer was Patrick Hamilton, 
a disciple of Luther and Melancthon, a young man of 
great promise and nobility of character. He was 
committed to the flames in 1528, in his twenty-fourth 
year. With his dying breath he exclaimed — "How 
long, Lord, shall darkness cover this realm ?" 
These are some of the effects of State-churchism, 
which in its very nature is persecuting. Knox pre- 
sently appeared upon the scene, and preached his first 
public sermon in St. Andrew's in 1547. He did 
yeoman service to the cause of reform by his dis- 
putations, denunciations, and fiery popular appeals. 
The Queen Regent Mary now rose, intending to 
crush the Reformers by the aid of France and Spain, 
some of whose soldiers were already in Scotland ; but 
in vain. On the 3rd of December, 1557, the lords 
and gentry favourable to reform met as a Congrega- 
gation, and drew up the first of the famous covenants, 
and solemnly swore to devote **To the Evangel of 
Christ, our whole power, substance, and our very 
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brief lives." In 1558, the venerable Walter Mill 
was brought to the stake, being the last victim of the 
prelates. The last words he uttered were — "As for 
me, I am fourscore and two years old, and cannot 
live long by course of mature ; but a hundred better 
shall rise out of the ashes of my bones. I trust in 
Grod I shall be the last that shall suffer death in 
Scotland for this cause." 

Knox having temporarily left the country, his 
return, in 1559, was received with joyful acclama- 
tions, and the whole country was in a ferment. A 
league had been formed to crush Protestantism out of 
Europe, and England, the chief Protestant power, was 
to be prostrated through Scotland. The cry — ** John 
Knox is come ; he slept at Edinburgh last night !" 
gave Scotland hope, and the grand success of that 
brave man shows how much may be accomplished by a 
single individual filled with a mighty and holy enthu- 
siasm. The violence of a priest at Perth caused an 
outbreak, in which the monasteries were demolished 
by the infuriated crowd. The Queen Regent assembled 
her forces, when the second Covenant was framed at 
Perth, on 31st May, 1559. The royal forces retired 
to Leith, waiting for additional help from France. 
English troops, however, arrived, and ihe French 
capitulating, left for France, and the Congregation 
held a thanksgiving service on the 19th of July, 1560. 
On the evening of August 25th, 1560, Calvinistic 
Protestantism became the established religion in 
Scotland, in the place of Roman Catholicism. Then 
came the work of reconstruction, in which Ejiox showed 

E 
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his hand to advantage ; and he proposed that the eccle- 
siastical revenues should be appropriated to the sup- 
port of the ministry, the education of the people, and 
the relief of the poor. Knox died in 1572, and, twenty 
years afterwards, the Scottish Parliament passed the 
Act called '' Charter of the Church," which abolished 
Prelacy, established Presbytery, and ratified the 
General Assembly's Synods, Presbyteries, and Ses- 
sions of the Church. It is in this form and order 
that Presbyterianism has come down to the present 
day, only, I am happy to say, instead of being estab- 
lished and supported by public law, two-thirds of 
its members are free from State patronage and control. 
Important events passed in quick succession in 
both Scotland and England. Mary Queen of Scots 
being beheaded February 8th, 1587. The Spanish 
Armada, which was to have conquered England, was 
ignominiously defeated. At the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1603, James VI. of Scotland was 
crowned King of the United Kingdom, and soon 
manifested his desire to have the whole country of 
one form of religion. In 1605, six Scottish clergy- 
men were banished, and eight removed from their 
livings, for holding a General Assembly against the 
King's wishes. In 1606, the order of bishops, which 
had been abolished in 1560, was restored, and, four 
years afterwards, these bishops were made moderators 
of synods, and three of their number went all the 
way to^ London to be consecrated by five English 
bishops. The High Commission Court was estab- 
lished, with the archbishops of St. Andrew's and 
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Glasgow as presidents, to fine and imprison trouble- 
some ministers. The passing of the Five Articles of 
Perth in 1621 led to the trial, banishment, and 
imprisonment of many ministers and gentry, who 
refused to adopt what they considered Popish cus- 
toms. James died in 1625, and was succeeded by 
Charles I., who was far more determined than his 
father to suppress Presbyterianism in Scotland — a 
very diflScult matter, as he found to his cost. No- 
where is his moral turpitude seen more clearly than 
in his dealings with the Scotch, in which he, from 
first to last, showed his tyranny and bad faith. In 
1633 Charles visited his native, country, and, before 
leaving, he ordered the bishops to prepare a Book of 
Common Prayer, which, after being revised by Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was sent to Scotland, 
together with a Book of Canons, with instructions to 
use them by clergy and people. In the City of Edin- 
burgh is the Church of St. Giles, which consists of 
three smaller churches included in one building, the 
services being conducted at the same time. Prior 
to the B/cformation very few (if any) churches were 
furnished with seats as at the present time, the people 
being accustomed to stand, as in the open portions of 
our cathedrals. A glance at such magnificent buildings 
as York and Durham cathedrals will at once convince 
the beholder that these edifices were not erected for 
modern congregational worship. At St. Giles', in 
Edinburgh, however, the three churches under one 
roof are separate and distinct the one from the other. 
The smallest of these three churches was the scene of 

e2 
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a remarkable incident on Sunday, July 23rd, 1637, 
which was the day appointed for the introduction of 
the new service-book into the churches of Scotland's 
capital. A great number of people were present, and 
with them the chief rulers of the city. The Dean of 
Edinburgh, who wore his surplice, read the service. 
When he came to the collect for the day, a poor old 
woman, named Janet Geddes, who kept a green- 
grocer's stall in the High-street, rose in disgust, and 
said: *' Thou fause thief ! Dost thou say the mass 
at my lug ?" and, taking up the little stool upon which 
she had been sitting, she flung it at the Dean's head, 
and thus commenced a religious revolution. It is 
the last straw that breaks the camel's back, and so it 
was in Scotland, the people being ripe for reform- 
ation. 

On the 1st of March, 1638, was signed, at the 
Grey Friars' Church, Edinburgh, a new ** National 
Covenant," the nobles leading the way. The Cove- 
nant was subscribed to by hundreds of thousands, 
many signing it with pens dipped in their own blood. 
In November following a General Assembly met, and 
refused to be dissolved by the Royal Mandate. It 
swept Prelacy and the Five Articles of Perth clean 
away, together with the High Court of Commission. 
Charles I. marched an army twice into Scotland with- 
out effect, and presently the same monarch became 
involved in that conflict nearer home which eventuated 
in the tragedy on the scaffold at Whitehall. 

After the death of Charles I., the Scottish Parlia- 
ment ordered his son to be proclaimed King, if he 
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would sign the Covenant. This he did, both before 
and after his coronation at Scone on the 1st of 
January, 1651. Cromwell and Monk, however, 
soon crushed the Royalist movement, and, after the 
battle of Worcester, on September 3rd, 1651, Charles 
II. fled to France, and Scotland during the Protec- 
torate had greater justice and tranquillity than for 
many a year previously. 

Monarchy was restored in 1660, and, with the 
restoration, the King resolved to re-introduce Epis- 
copacy into Scotland. His representatives procured 
the passing of the Rescissory Act in 1661, by which 
the laws made for the last twenty-two years were to 
be null and void, and the National Covenant and 
Solemn League and Covenant were specially pro- 
hibited. The treacherous James Sharp was made 
Archbishop of St. Andrew's ; but the great majority 
of the ministers and people remained firm to their 
Presbyterian principles. Middleton, the Commis- 
sioner, and his colleagues selected several of the 
leading men of Scotland for capital punishment ; and 
the Marquis of Argyle — that Argyle who crowned the 
King in Scotland in 1651, and welcomed him to 
England in 1660 — Sir Archibald Johnston, Rev. 
James Guthrie, and Captain Govan, were brought to 
the scaflfold. In 1662 — the same year that two 
thousand ministers were ejected from the English 
Church for nonconformity — the Scottish Council passed 
a law requiring all ministers appointed since 1649 to 
submit to re-appointment and re-ordination by the 
patrons and bishops. Three hundred and fifty of the 
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ministers, being one-third of the whole number, were 
thrust out of their livings for not conforming. The 
people, entreating their pastors not to leave them, 
held meetings in barns, in private houses, and in the 
open air. Lauderdale, who had been at one time a 
Covenanter, having been appointed to succeed Mid- 
dleton — also a renegade covenanter — adopted most 
severe measures to suppress the field meetings, and 
to secure attendance at the services of the new 
curates ; but all in vain. Troops were placed in the 
various districts, to enforce attendance at the parish 
church, to levy fines on the stubborn, and also to see 
that the silenced ministers, in accordance with the 
new Act, kept twenty miles away from their old 
parishes. But even these ** booted apostles" did not 
succeed. Such means not proving efiectual, at the 
request of Archbishop Sharp, a Court of High Com- 
mission was appointed, but its proceedings were so 
infamous that laymen could not be found willing to 
act on it. Persecution became much more intense, 
and the Covenanters had to meet in lonely places, 
travelling many miles to their sanctuary, and often 
were they disturbed by their cruel persecutors. At 
length, to protect themselves from these rufBans, 
many of the men provided arms, to defend each 
other, if necessary. During the service these weapons 
were piled up in front of the minister, and could be 
seized in a moment, upon notice by the trusty sen- 
tinels on watch. Is it to be wondered at that these 
men felt they had a right to resist such tyranny, and 
that remarks to this effect began to be received with 
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enthusiasm ? It is very easy for those who live in quiet 
times to reprobate the use of physical force in such 
cases, but allowance must be made for excesses com- 
mitted by men goaded to madness by relentless perse- 
cutors. The crisis came on apace. In 1660 the 
Pentland rising occurred, caused by the cruel treat- 
ment of a poor old man in Dairy ; but, being without 
organisation and badly armed, the poor people were 
no match for the troops under the notorious Dalziel, 
who was sent against them. The Covenants, however, 
were becoming dearer to them all. Many persons 
were implicated in this rising, and were hung, mal- 
treated, and exposed in public places. These men 
died bravely and nobly, and many others, both young 
and old, testified to their faith by their sufferings. 
When households were disturbed at night, and knew 
not how long they had to live, when wives and inno- 
cent children were wont to flee from their dwellings 
without covering and shelter, when all who refused to 
give up their religion for the religion of priests and 
kings were treated as the offscouring of the earth, 
can we wonder if men were driven to desperation, 
and to make reprisals ? 

There are seasons when even the hardest heart is 
affected, and there is no course of wickedness but the 
evil-doer is warned by the voice of conscience ; and 
Lauderdale began to wish himself free from the com- 
pany of the persecuting prelates. In England, too, 
matters appeared to be moderating ; and in Scotland 
one indication was the removal from the administra- 
tion of Sharp, who was to keep within his diocese. 
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An unsuccessfiil attempt on the Archbishop's life was 
made in 1668, by James Mitchell, which led to a tem- 
porary increase of persecution. This, however, was 
somewhat abated, and in 1669 an Indulgence was 
offered to the ejected ministers : those Nonconformists, 
however, who did not accept it were to be sought out 
and punished as rigorously as ever. Some forty 
ministers accepted the proffered terms, but the greater 
number abominated it. As the meetings of the Cove- 
nanters did not decrease fresh punishments were 
inflicted. In four years another attempt was made 
to conciliate them, and one hundred and sixteen 
ministers were mentioned by name and ordered to 
repair to certain parishes and there exercise their 
functions. This effort was as fruitless as the former 
indulgence, and it was followed by intenser perse- 
cution. Masters were required to dismiss, under 
a fine, all in their service who attended the meetings 
of the Covenanters; and all heritors and landlords 
were obliged to subscribe a bond pledging themselves 
and families not to attend any conventicles. These 
further attempts only increased the enthusiasm and 
determination of the Covenanters, and their field 
meetings were better attended than ever. Lauder- 
dale became enraged, and letters of intercommuning 
were read at all the market crosses of the principal 
towns in the southern part of Scotland, against fur- 
nishing meat, or house, or rendering any assistance 
whatever to the Nonconformists. The Council were 
mean enough to invite Highlanders to invade, and if 
possible, put down the stubborn Lowlanders, and 6,000 
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men invaded the south and south-west of Scotland ; 
but in three months they were sent back to the High- 
lands again, so rapacious were they. They returned, 
however, well loaded with the good things of their 
southern neighbours. 

We now come upon a name which will be handed 
down with infamy to the remotest generations. The 
regular soldiers were again quartered in the various 
towns, and the command of a troop of horse was held 
by John Graham of Claverhouse, generally called 
Claverhouse or Clavers, who pursued his work with 
enthusiastic brutality. 

Archbishop Sharp was well known as a most violent 
persecutor ; and being a renegade and traitor to the 
good cause, he was the more hated by the Covenanters. 
James Mitchell, who attempted to shoot him in 1668, 
eluded pursuit for six years, but was taken in 
1674. After denying the attempted assassination, 
he was solemnly promised his life if he confessed, 
which induced him to admit the charge. The Council, 
after imprisoning him for four years, with several 
attempts to extort some further confession by torture, 
condemned and executed him upon his own private 
extra-judicial confession, thus putting all law and 
confidence in the shade. One of the Archbishop's 
chief assistants in his persecuting work was William 
Carmichael; and so outrageous was this man that 
several gentlemen of Fife resolved to murder him. 
David Hackstown and John Balfour — the latter gene- 
rally called Burley — ^were the leading spirits, and 
they waylaid Carmichael near Cupar in Fife, but 
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having had some intimation of violence, he escaped. 
Learning that Sharp was on the road of St. Andrew's, 
they resolved to seize the opportunity of dispatching 
him instead of his servant; and with Balfour as 
leader, they went in pursuit of the Archbishop and 
overtook him. They cut the traces of the harness, 
and, securing the postillions, ordered the primate to 
come out, saying he was a *' murderer of God's saints " 
— ^which was true — ** whose blood you have shed like 
water " — ^which was also true. They soon despatched 
him, heedless of his daughter's cries, verifying the 
statement that enmity begets enmity and cruelty pro- 
duces cruelty. The murder of the Archbishop created 
intense excitement and anxiety. The Covenanters 
had been goaded by persecution till some of them had 
committed excesses which can be explained but not 
defended. It was a fresh pretext for increased penal- 
ties for attending conventicles, which was now declared 
to be high treason. 

Balfour and Hackstown being committed to the 
worst threw themselves into open insurrection, nor 
did they want followers. Having entered Butherglen, 
a royal burgh near Glasgow, they declared against the 
Government, and burnt all the Acts of the Scottish 
Parliament in favour of prelacy. Claverhouse marched 
against them with one hundred and fifty cavalry, the 
Covenanters having forty horse and about one hundred 
and fifty foot. The engagement at Drumclog was 
desperate, and Claverhouse had to flee. Large acces- 
sions to the insurgents followed this encounter, and 
Graham required additional help. Three weeks 
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afterwards James Duke of Monmouth, with Graham 
at the head of the cavalry, met the Covenanters at 
Bothwell Bridge, each side having from seven to ten 
thousand men ; but the insurgents were no match for 
the forces against them, added to which the former 
were divided among themselves. They were com- 
pletely defeated, leaving some four hundred slain. 
The prisoners were taken to Edinburgh, tied two and 
two, and placed in the churchyard of Greyfriars, 
where they remained nearly five months, several of 
them being taken out for execution. 

Among the adherents of the Covenanters was 
Richard Cameron, who with about twenty other i^er- 
sons entered the burgh of Sanquhar, renounced his 
allegiance to the king, and proclaimed war against 
him. At length they were surprised in Ayrshire, and 
Cameron was slain, his head and hands being cut off 
and taken to Edinburgh. Hackstown was taken 
prisoner on this occasion and executed at the same 
place, and afterwards his body treated similarly. 
Richard Cameron's father was at this time in the 
Edinburgh prison for Nonconformity. The head of 
his son was shown to him, and he was asked if he 
knew it. The poor father seized the relics with 
eagerness, and kissing them, exclaimed, *'I know, I 
know them ; they are my son's, my own dear son's ; 
it is the Lord." The trunk of Cameron was buried 
with the rest of the slain at Airsmoss, and thither 
Peden, his friend, often repaired during the perse- 
cution, and many a time was heard to exclaim : '* Oh 
to be wi' Richie !" The Battle of Bothwell Bridge 
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was followed by the mc^ relentless persecution, 
whicli continned eren after the death of the king in 
1685. The historr of Scotland durin«j those vears 
has yet to be written, and it will be a histoiy of blood. 
Preachers and hearers were alike subject to the penalty 
of death, if they attended meetings, either in their 
own houses or the open air. They were hunted as 
criminals over the mountains; they were branded 
with hot irons ; their ears were torn firom the roots ; 
and they suffered the most horrible tortures. One of 
the instruments of torture called the "boots" con- 
sisted of a square box with movable plates inside; 
and wedges were driven in beside the foot of the suf- 
ferer, causing the intensest agony. Women were 
publicly scourged in the streets. But, as Macaulay 
says, " Xeither defeat nor 4>unishment could subdue 
their spirits. Hunted down like wild beasts, tortured 
till their bones were beaten flat, imprisoned by hun- 
dreds, mangled by scores, exposed at one time to the 
license of soldiers from England, abandoned at another 
time to the mercy of bands of marauders from the 
Highlands, they stood at bay in a mood so savage 
that the boldest and mightiest oppressor could not 
but dread the audacity of their despair." Volumes 
might be filled with accounts of their sufferings. 

One morning Glaverhouse appeared at the house 
of John Brown at Priesthill. Brown, having just left 
the house with spade in hand, was soon surrounded by 
the dragoons, and Clavers demanded if he were a 
preacher, and having an answer frt)m his own men to 
the contrary, he said, " K he has never preached he 
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has prayed much in his time !" He then ordered 
him to go to his prayers for the last time, as he 
should immediately die. Brown was a sympathiser with 
and an attendant at the field meetings, but was not at 
either Pentland or Bothwell. Having knelt down and 
prayed, with many interruptions from the cruel man, 
he was now told to bid *' farewell to his wife and 
children." Turning to his wife, who was now stand- 
ing beside him with one child in her arms, he said, 
*'Now, Marion, the day is come that I told you would 
come, when I spake first to you of marrying me,'' to 
which the brave woman replied, "Indeed, John, in 
this cause I am willing to part with you." He then 
kissed his wife and children, after which, before their 
eyes, and at the word of command, John Brown fell 
at their feet, six soldiers having shot at him. 
Claverhouse then asked her what she thought of her 
husband now, when she replied, **I ever thought 
meikle o' him, and now more than ever." This poor 
timid creature, after the brutal soldier was gone, set 
the child on the ground, and gathering up his brains, 
which had been scattered on the ground, tied up his 
head and covered him, and sat down and wept over him. 
On the 11th May, 1685, two women — Margaret 
McLaughlan, aged sixty-three, and Margaret Wilson, 
eighteen years old, were executed at Wigton for at- 
tending field preaching. They were sentenced to be 
tied to stakes on the sea shore while the tide was ad- 
vancing, so as to be gradually drowned. This was 
done with the greatest barbarity in the presence of a 
large number of people. The persecution did not 
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cease till the Revolution of 1688, which placed 
William of Orange on the throne. No less than 
18,000 persons suffered the extremest hardships or 
death. Out of the number 1,700 were banished into 
slavery, 2,800 were imprisoned for a long period, 
27,000 fled from the country, 680 were killed in 
battle, 498 murdered in cold blood, and 362 were 
executed by form of law. 

Mr. Brown concluded his lecture by stating he had 
given a brief history of the Covenanters in Scotland : 
a history which would live as long as the world would 
continue, and be a lasting testimony against State 
Churchism in all its forms. 

The usual votes of thanks were given with 
enthusiasm. 

The lecture created intense interest in Bream and 
neighbourhood, by the simple recital of the facts of 
history. Mr. Brown seemed to have no time to refer 
to the late doings in Bream, so anxious did he appear 
to be to give as much of the real history of the 
Covenanters as he could ; but he intimated his inten- 
tion of referring to local transactions in his next 
lecture on **John Bunyan," which was anticipated 
with evident relish. 

" All history proclaims that the union between Churches and 
Governments tried through long centuries of misrule, and found 
everywhere to be very potent for evil, should at length give place 
to Christ's own law of spiritual liberty." — Baptist Noel, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
John Bunyan. 

" I can dare all things when my soul is moved 
By something hidden that possesses me.'' — Fedalma, 

TTIHE second lecture was given in the Wesleyan 
-^ chapel in the adjoining village. Mr. Whiggam 
having been called upon to preside, expressed his re- 
luctance to take the chair when John Holliday was 
present, so after some delay Mr. John Holliday was 
voted to that position. The Chairman remarked that 
he was proud, as a Wesleyan, to welcome Mr. Brown 
back to Bream. He was glad to have that meeting 
in his chapel. He didn't believe in Church-rates nor 
persecutions. ' He thought it was wrong of the Church 
clergymen not to allow children to attend the National 
School unless they also went to church on Sundays, and 
he felt that it was unfair to try to injure the Dissenting 
Sunday-schools in this way. He had great pleasure 
in introducing Mr. Brown to give his lecture on "John 
Bunyan," and may God bless him. 

Mr. Brown was cheered heartily as he rose to give 
his lecture. He said, — John Bunyan was bom at 
Elstow, near Bedford, in 1628, of poor parents, and the 
times in which he lived were perhaps as eventful and 
exciting as any in the history of our country. Charles I. 
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was on the throne at the time of his birth, and 
the very same year the '' Petition of Right " was drawn 
up, limiting the power of the king, to which Charles 
gave reluctant consent — the time of the Long Parlia- 
ment with' its many scenes and important events ; 
the Civil War ; that grandest of rulers, Cromwell, 
the uncrowned king ; the restoration under Charles 
II. ; and the passing of the Act of Uniformity, the 
Conventicle Act, and Test and Corporation Acts. 
Bunyan died in the year 1688 — the year of what is 
sometimes called the Glorious Revolution. If any 
period was eventful, surely this was. It was a time of 
great and glorious men and doings : the age of Milton, 
Pym, Hampden, Elliott, Vane, Fairfax, Baxter, Howe, 
Owen, Henry, Hale, Usher, and many others never 
to be forgotten. The times could scarcely be more 
eventful than those through which John Bunyan 
lived. It is not my intention to refer largely to the 
general history of the period, as possibly another 
opportunity may occur for that ; but I propose to 
give a brief personal history of this great man, 
and to conclude with a reference or two to the times 
and their lessons. 

The less said perhaps the better, as to the early life 
of John Bunyan, as it was spent in open wickedness 
and profanity. At a very early age he was troubled 
with dreams, and his sins often caused him the great- 
est anxiety. His companions and his training must 
have been very bad, when he says himself, that during 
his childhood it seemed a second nature to him to be 
engaged in cursing, swearing, lying and blaspheming. 
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Two narrow escapes from drowning had very little 
effect upon him, and another affecting incident, or per- 
haps we should say providence, produced no deeper con- 
sideration. When he was seventeen, he was a soldier in 
the Parliamentary army, and in 1645, at the siege of 
Leicester, he was drawn to besiege the town. As he was 
just ready to perform duty, one of his companions desired 
to take his place. Bunyan consenting, his comrade and 
substitute, as he stood sentinel, was shot in the head and 
killed. 

It is not known what occupation his father followed, 
but from incidental allusions by Bunyan himself, it has 
been conjectured his parents were gypsies. Whether this 
be so or not, the son's occupation was that of a tinker — 
a travelling tinker. I don't know that it makes much 
difference what a man's father may be as to position, so 
long as he is an honest and industrious man. Bunyan 
married early, — ^perhaps too early, — ^but the young woman 
of his choice, although bringing him little of this 
world's goods, increased his slender library with a few 
godly books, among which were The Plain Man's Path- 
way to Heaven and the Practice of Piety, In these 
books, which her father had left her when he died, Bunyan 
and his wife often read together, and the impressions 
produced upon his mind by the influence of his wife and 
these works were very salutary. But instead of leading 
him to spiritual religion, he was long content with a mere 
formalism ; and his reverence for ministers, churches, 
vestments, and ordinances, was something extraordinary. 
He had not yet found Christ. Indeed,* although a strong 
Churchman, he still continued his wicked habit oi swear- 
ing, A sermon on the sanctity of the Sabbath-day much 

p 
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affected him, and he returned to his home with a 
heavy load on his mind. In the afternoon he went out 
as usual to play, and whilst in the midst of a game of 
cat, he suddenly appeared to hear a voice from heaven 
calling him. He stopped in the middle of the game, 
and considering a moment or two, he thought it was too 
late to repent, and gave up in despair, returning to his 
game. While going on in this way, an ungodly woman, 
shocked at his language, told him he was the ** ungodliest 
fellow for swearing that she ever heard in all her life,*' 
and that he was ** able to spoil the youth of the whole 
town, if they came but into his company." At this 
severe reproof he hung down his head with shame and 
confusion. Some time after this, he became outwardly 
religious, and led a moral life, and strove to keep the 
commandments of God. Happening to meet with several 
godly women who were discoursing of God's goodness 
and mercy, he found a new world of religious life and 
experience, and fancied he had not yet tasted true 
religion. He sought the society of these poor women, 
and having told them his spiritual troubles, they gave 
him Christian counsel, and introduced him to a good 
Christian minister — their own minister, Mr. Gifford, 
a man of sincere piety and deep thought in spiritual 
things. He expounded unto him the way of God more 
perfectly, and Bunyan sat under his ministry with much 
profit. At twenty-five years of age he was received into 
the Baptist Church under the care of Mr. Gifford, but 
not until he had experienced much doubt and trial of his 
faith. The doctrine of election tried Bunyan sorely, as 
it has done most Christian men who have thought out 
their opinions on doctrinal matters; but he was com- 
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forted by " Yet there is room." He was milch tempted 
to sell Christ ; the suggestion coming to his mind, *'Sell 
Him ! sell Him ! sell Him! " And again at other times, 
**No, no, not for thousands ! thousands ! thousands ! " 
His temptations were very severe, but he held on to 
Christ as his Saviour. Bunyan knew well what the fiery 
darts of the wicked one were. He became a diligent 
student of the Bible, and his knowledge of Scripture was 
singularly remarkable, and it is to this that much of his 
after success in the ministry is to be attributed. The 
Bible was his one book of study ; and this, with the 
Booh of Martyrs^ were almost his only guides. Five 
or six years after his conversion, Bunyan was called upon 
to preach the gospel to others. His acquaintance with 
ScriiTture, his ready utterance, his original manner, and 
his Christian life, fitted him for this work. We do not 
for one moment despise college training, inasmuch as 
the more learning and information a man has, the better 
qualified will he be to preach to men. But our idea is, 
that if a man have ability and opportunity, he should 
exercise this power to benefit his fellow-men. Bunyan 
was encouraged to proceed in the midst of much fear 
and trembling, and he became increasingly useful. 

On May 29th, 1660, Charles H. entered London amid 
the greatest demonstrations of joy. If those who trusted 
the Stuart again could have foreseen the terrible re- 
prisals to be made, and that the effect of the restoration 
would be persecution and death, together with the pros- 
tration of liberty for nearly two hundi*ed years, they 
would have hesitated before they so welcomed an aban- 
doned libertine. 

On the 12th November of this same year, 1660, John 

y2 
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Bunyan was indicted, and afterwards committed to prison 
as an upholder and maintainer of unlawful assemblies 
and conventicles, and for not conforming to the national 
worship of the Church of England ! Such was one of 
the first results of the Restoration. Bunyan was the 
first person in the reign of Charles II. who was punished 
for Nonconformity, and he was imprisoned altogether 
about twelve years. He wanted to see what God would 
suffer these men to do with him ! It was while in prison 
that he wrote that inimitable Pilgrim'' 8 Progress, as 
well as several other works. In 1672 an indulgence 
was grianted to Dissenters, and Bunyan was released from 
prison. During the last year of his imprisonment the 
pastor at Bedford died, and Bunyan was chosen minister 
in his stead. 

Large numbers flocked to his ministry, and he was 
very useful in his Master's vineyard. He often went up 
to London to preach to the various congregations there, 
and on one of these occasions, after a visit to Berkshire 
on a message of reconciliation, he caught a severe cold 
through exposure. Finding he could not recover, he 
settled his mind and affairs, and patiently resigned his 
soul into the hands of his Redeemer, at the house of 
Mr. Straddock, Snow Hill, London, on the 12th of 
August, 1688, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

Such a life was full of incidents — eventful circum- 
stances continually occurring. The early portion of his 
imprisonment was spent in foreboding ; but even when 
thinking he might come to the gallows, he was consoled 
with the thought that possibly, in speaking to the as- 
sembled multitude, his last words might be blessed to 
jthe salvation of some soul. He fed, however, upon God's 
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word, and found unspeakable happiness while even in 
prison. It must have been very trying to one with his 
tender heart to be parted from his family ; indeed it was, 
as he himself says, "As the pulling the flesh from my 
bones, and especially my poor blind child, who lay nearer 
my heart than all I had beside." But all this Bunyan 
suffered through State Churchism. You will be interested 
in one or two further incidents of his life. Justice 
Keeling, after pronouncing judgment upon Bunyan, in 
which he plainly gave him to understand he might be 
hung for his obstinacy, ordered him to be taken away. 
To this the grand old tinker preacher answered, *'If I 
were out of prison to-day, I would preach the gospel 
again to-morrow by the help of God." For the first 
portion of his imprisonment there was very little liberty 
given him. There were at one time some sixty others 
incarcerated in the same prison, either for preaching 
or hearing the Word of God, who were similarly treated. 
After some time his family were allowed to visit him, — 
those whose dependence upon the father must have been 
so hard for him to bear. Although not being able to 
pursue his honest calling, he did manage to render them 
some assistance by making tagged laces, which were 
brought to him by his children. And how interesting 
and yet sad must have been the sight of the father talking 
to the little blind child, who was now permitted to visit 
and remain with her father in the prison. But the tender 
mercies of State Churchism are cruel. The clerk of the 
place was sent to the prison to admonish Bunyan and 
persuade him to submit to ihe laws, and he urged that 
he ought to be contented if permitted to speak privately 
and alone to his neighbour. The prisoner, however, 
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thought, if he might speak to one why not two, and if 
two why not four, or two or four hundred. 

Bunyan's wife was a heroine, and although young and 
timid, she succeeded, on the third attempt, to gain a 
hearing before the Justices — one of whom was that good 
man. Lord Chief Justice Hale. In the presence of the 
gentry of the neighbourhood, Judge Hale said he was 
sorry he could not assist her, but she must either apply 
to the king, or sue out his pardon, or get a writ of error. 
Judge Twisdon asked her if her husband would leave off 
preaching, to which she replied that he dare not do so, 
and the same judge afterwards remarked : '* He preach ! 
his doctrine is the doctrine of the devil." What a noble 
wife ! Would all of our mothers, our wives, thus act 
now ? Sometimes Bunyan found a good friend in the 
jailer ; and after the petition of his wife, the prison re- 
gulations were relaxed. He was even permitted to visit 
his friends, and preach, and go to London, where he 
instructed and comforted Christian people. One night, 
when at home, he was so restless that he could not sleep, 
and felt compelled to return to prison immediately. This 
he did, although the jailer blamed him for coming back 
at so unseasonable an hour. It so happened that the 
prelates, who had heard of his occasional liberty, sent 
(Jown an officer to see the jailer about it. The officer 
coming early in the morning after Bunyan's return, asked 
if the prisoners were all safe. '*Yes," was the answer. 
' ' Is John Bunyan safe ?" * ' Yes. " '' Let me see him ! " 
He saw him all right. The jailer afterwards told the 
prisoner that he might go out again when he thought 
proper, for he knew when to return better than he did. 
How can we imitate Bunyan ? or what is the lesson to 
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be learnt from his history, as well as from that of the 
Covenanters ? We are not called upon to take up arms 
to obtain our rights — a very questionable way of securing 
any religious right : nor are we required to suflFer im- 
prisonment for our religious principles. But the spirit 
of persecution still lives ; and the strongest embodiment 
of it is a State Church. Never let us forget that the 
best way to follow the witnesses and martyrs who have 
gone before us is by meeting the circumstances of the 
age — our own age — ^battling against the errors of the 
times with the same earnest resolution and determination 
as was manifested by them. And as we have more light, 
more experience, and more liberty than they, we might 
be expected to fight our battles with gentleness and yet 
with increasing enthusiasm. 

Mr. Brown closed his address by referring to the re- 
cent events that had transpired in Bream, and urged the 
people to resolve to hand down their liberties to future 
generations, not only unimpaired, but greatly enlarged. 

The lecturer was listened to with marked attention, 
and secured repeated bursts of applause ; but there 
was an evident gloom manifested by the people on bid- 
ding adieu to Mr. Brown, caused by the thought that so 
long a time would probably elapse before seeing him 
again. 

** Oh, for God and duty stand, 
Heart to heart, and hand to hand. 
Bound the old graves of the land.*' — Whittier. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A Cruel Landlord. 

*' Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 
But God will never." — Cowper, 

TT'has been seen that th^ case of Mr. Brown excited the 
-■- deepest interest in the whole neighbourhood of Bream. 
Events, however, followed in quick succession. The farm 
adjoining that called Bream Farm was occupied by Mr. 
Briggs, who, though a Churphman, could not be prevailed 
upon to vote for Church-rates, believing that all systems 
of religion should be supported voluntarily. Neverthe- 
less he did not vote against the rate recently carried, and 
in this he was generally thought to have been influenced 
by his wife, who was in delicate health, and, moreover, was 
exceedingly fearful. 

Mr. Briggs rented his farm from the same landlord as 
Mr. Darcal — ^viz., the Tory landlord of Westmoreland. 
At the late election this sturdy farmer resolved to vote 
for the man whose principles he approved, and disliking 
those of Colonel Jarvis, he voted against him, or what 
would be considered the same thing, gave his vote to the 
Liberal candidate. His landlord was highly incensed at 
his conduct, and resolved he should leave his farm. After 
further consideration, however, he altered his mind, de- 
ciding to give him one more opportunity, and especially 
as Colonel Jarvis won the election, although by a narrow 
majority. Mr. Briggs was a sharp shrewd man, and. 
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although not a professor of religion, was a fine-spirited 
gentleman. He had taken little interest in political 
matters till the last election, when he resolved to act a 
manly part. His wife, probably owing partially to her 
weak physical state, disliked her husband taking part in 
politics. She thought he had enough to do to mind his 
farm and family, and that he must neglect his business 
if he entered into qiiestions of politics. Poor Mrs. Briggs ! 
some of her relations had suffered for fidelity to conscience, 
and had lost all ; and every excuse must be made for her 
in the view she took, alttough, if her ideas were carried 
out, representative institutions would be a mockery. The 
liberties of England were purchased by hardships, suf- 
ferings, and death ; and a man who neglects to do his duty 
in these matters is blameworthy. Men and women com- 
plain, and rightly so, if the taxes are high ; and not a 
man, woman, or child but feels the effect of a war or the 
pressure of heavy taxation. But if a man neglect the 
meaips which Providence and his country place within his 
reach to regulate the taxes, or to limit or prevent a war, 
is it not unworthy of him to complain ? We must not, 
however, judge those harshly who sometimes hesitate, when 
they know the terrible penalty too often awaiting a man for 
voting against his landlord's wishes. In the course of 
the Church-rate struggle Mr. Briggs publicly said, in the 
presence of twenty or thirty persons, that he was deter- 
mined in future to vote for what he approved of, and for 
whom he liked, either in local matters or for a member 
of Parliament. This he said after being twitted by 
some present that he would vote all right next time. 
The fact is, the steward had given a gentle intimation 
that his lordship might look over the vote against Colonel 
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Jarvis, trusting such conduct would not be repeated. 
Mr. Briggs, not desiring to give offence, said very little 
more on that occasion ; but it would appear the statement 
of the steward to him had become known. 

The remark of Mr. Briggs relative to voting having been 
reported to his landlord, his lordship's feeling of dislike 
was revived, and, stamping on the floor, he said: "Defy 
me to my face before my own dependants and servants ! 
He shall go, then, and Darcal too, if he doesn't take 
care." At the next rent-day Mr. Briggs had notice to 
leave his farm in six months. Poor man, it was a hard 
blow for him, and especially for his wife and children. 

Strange to say his wife, feeble though she was and dis- 
approving often of her husband's political doings, from 
that moment acted the part of a true heroine, and not 
a murmur of reproof once escaped her lips. It being 
diflicult to obtain a farm in this country, and having 
a brother in Australia, and moreover being disgusted with 
the tyranny exercised in England, Mr. Briggs resolved to 
emigrate to that far-off land. In a few months a sale took 
place on his farm, and, to the regret of neighbours and 
friends, Mr. Briggs and family shortly afterwards set sail 
for Australia, and settled on a farm which he purchased 
in the Colony of Victoria. 

'* 'Twas strange, 'twas passing strange, 
'Twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful." — Shakespeare, 
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CHAPTER I. 
Dear Meggie and Charlie. 

** There^B a home for little children 
Above the bright bine sky, 
Where Jeans reigns in glory, 
A home of peace and joy." 

THE events narrated in the last chapter were another 
blow for Mr. Darcal and his family ; and especially 
did the younger children, Meggie and Charlie, feel the 
parting with the little Briggs's, as they had often rambled 
through the woods and lanes together, spending hours in 
each others' company. At the time of their leaving, 
Meggie was suffering from a severe cold, and in a fort- 
night the dear girl was in a violent fever, and often, 
when insensible to what was passing around her, would 
she ask for Bessy and Harry Briggs to go out with her 
and Charlie. And on consciousness returning, her 
thoughts and expressions betokened the grief felt that 
a landlord could be so cruel as to turn out Mr. and Mrs. 
Briggs and the little ones, and that they should be 
obliged to go to Australia. "Can God, the righteous 
God, approve such doings," she would say to her mother, 
who replied, *' No, my dear, our Father in heaven is too 
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kind for that, and too just." "Well, mother," she 
continued, ** I think I shall soon be where there are no 
cruel landlords to turn people out of their farms," and 
then she was lost. Again she asked, "Do you think, 
mother, that father would be turned out of our farm if 
he did as you wish him ; and what would become of you, 
dear mother, and little Charlie ? " But no answer could 
have been heard if her mother had given it, for again 
reason had vanished ; and ere another day closed Meggie 
was in the better land where there are no oustings from 
farms, but where all is harmony and peace and love. 
Little Charlie, who was eighteen months younger than 
his sister, was taken ill before her death, and in a few 
days he too passed away, and was placed by her side in 
the Friends* Burial Ground. 

** There is a happy land 
Far, far away, 
Where saints in glory stand, 
Bright, bright as day.*' 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Friends' Burial Ground. 

*• Gone before 
To that tmknown and silent shore." — Lamb, 

§ 

THE place of sepulture for the Friends of this dis- 
trict was about six miles from Bream and three 
miles from the small town of Bingley. At the time 
the place was selected there was great persecution of 
the Friends in this locality. Their number, neverthe- 
less, was rather considerable. Nearly the whole of the 
land at that time belonged to a landlord who was more 
bigoted even than the present possessor of the soil. 

These earlier Friends secured a Meeting House in 
Bingley itself ; but, obtaining a small piece of land in 
a place that seemed shut out from public gaze, being 
surrounded by woodlands, they made that the place of 
burial. It was far from the main road, and the approach 
was by a long winding lane. This spot was chosen prob- 
ably on account of its solitude ; and no doubt many a sad 
and yet joyous season has been realised in that old burial- 
place. In visiting this resting-place of the dead Mr. 
Darcal renewed his dedication to God; and the whole 
family seemed to linger on the sacred spot after taking 
a last look at the remains of their loved ones. 

The meeting-house at Bingley was moderately attended, 
the Darcal family being always in their places on Sunday 
mornings as well as on Wednesdays. 
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The removal of the two little ones was a heavy stroke 
to all, but especially to Mr. Darcal, who for a time was 
completely prostrated. He took this case to his Heavenly 
Father, and feeling *' He was too wise to err, and too good 
to be unkind," his spirit became calm and resigned. In 
pondering over these matters he thought with pleasure 
of his new determination to do his duty in everything, 
leaving consequences to God. The whole family became 
leavened with the same spirit, and all were willing to 
suffer anything rather than their father should be the 
slave of his landlord. 

The neighbouring village carpenter and his wife and 
son would be expected to take a lively though a melan- 
choly interest in the late circumstances at Bream. Many 
visits were paid to the farm, and comforting was the inter- 
course with the members of the family. The distress of 
Mary's Sunday class was hard to witness, and nothing 
would seem to comfort them for the loss of Bessy and 
Harry, and now of Meggie and Charlie. Poor Mary was 
quite unable to soothe the feelings of the little ones, but 
her mother, with her truly motherly heart, succeeded at 
length in consoling them. 

Another trial, however, was at hand for the family; 
and although it was anticipated as possible in the dis- 
tance, and therefore somewhat prepared for, yet had they 
known it was so soon to come, possibly it might have 
damped their ardour and resolution. 

" So teach ns to nmuber onr days, that we may apply our hearts 
nnto wisdom."— P«. ix. 12. 
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CHAPTER III. 
A Severe Trial. 

** The age of virtuous politics is past." — Cotoper. 

BREAM had a succession of experiences rich in results, 
although produced by sadness. To the Darcal 
family these were times of great anxiety and sorrow. 
They felt severely the occasion and the fact of Mr. Brown's 
leaving; the Church-rate struggle and seizure of Mr. 
Whiggam's furniture made them apprehensive ; then 
came the treatment of Mr. Briggs, his neighbour ; and 
last, though not least, the loss of the two little ones. All 
these things in four years ! How many important events 
were cWed into that short spa.e of time ! 

The Parliament of which Colonel Jarvis was a member 
having voted a want of confidence in the Tory Govern- 
ment the Whigs returned to power, and their first and 
cljief measure was Parliamentary reform. The Bill passed 
the Commons, but was thrown out by the Lords, when the 
Government determined to appeal to the country, and the 
Colonel was again a candidate for the County of West- 
moreland. It was a time of immense excitement in the 
country, but the enthusiasm of the people in favour of 
the Government was raised to the highest pitch. The 
result was that a very large majority was returned in 
favour of the administration. 

The County of Westmoreland for the first time for many 
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years, though by a majority of only two votes, sent up a 
Liberal member. Sir John Mann. A scrutiny was de- 
manded, but with no different result. The Tory land- 
lord of Westmoreland was now in a dreadful rage, as the 
vote of Mr. Darcal had just made the difference. Had he 
voted for the Colonel the result would have been a tie, 
with the sheriff to give the casting vote, which would have 
been in favour of the landlord's favourite. John Darcal 
must pay the penalty. At the quarter day Mr. Darcal 
received notice to quit his farm at the following Christ- 
mas. " Well," said the worthy man, ** never mind, God 
will provide." 

Mr. Darcal took immediate counsel with his wife, 
and afterwards called the family together, and intimated 
what had taken place. All of them felt it to be very 
unjust and cruel that they should be obliged to leave 
the place of their birth simply because their father had 
acted like a true citizen, and had performed his duty 
to his country. Not a tear, however, was to be seen 
— no not one ; nothing but a firm resolve to bear their 
new trial with calmness, resignation, and bravery. 
''Where to go," he said, *'I do not know, nor what 
to do; and as for you, my dear children," he con- 
tinued, **put your trust in God and use your means. 
You all have a good education, and I believe fixed prin- 
ciples to guide you, and I trust our united trials here will 
fit us all to act a worthy part in the duties and battles of 
life. God bless you, my dear children." The time for 
action had come, nor was there much hesitation. 

Thomas, who had watched the state of affairs for some 
time with much attention, and was indignant that the 
laws of England did not afford protection to his father. 
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directed his thoughts to the United States, and at once 
sought all the information necessary to come to a wise 
conclusion as to what to do. 

Joseph was much attached to farming ; but, as land- 
lords were increasing the size of their farms, which 
were therefore very diflScult to secure, he thought some 
business in a leading town would be more suitable than 
anything else. 

Mary, the eldest daughter, — ^who, it will be remem- 
bered, was engaged to James Whiggam the younger, — 
at once fell in with the proposal that they should seek 
a new home in Australia. 

Lizzie, however, said she would on no consideration 
leave her parents. Indeed, being the youngest of the 
family, it would have been an additional trial were she 
also to leave. Mr. and Mrs. Darcal, therefore, had the 
consolation of feeling that their youngest daughter would 
remain with tl^em. 

In spite of the faith exercised in the Supreme, it was 
a day of darkness to the family. In six months Bream 
Farm must be left, with all its associations and pleasures. 
To settle what to do required early attention, and yet 
an immediate decision was unnecessary. Although the 
children were quickly making up their minds as to the 
future, Mr. Darcal had very little idea as to the next 
step ; but it occurred to him that he, too, like Mr. 
Briggs, might have to go to Australia. Man's extre- 
mity, however, is often God's opportunity. 

The news of Mr. Darcal having received notice to quit 
his farm spread like wildfire far and wide, awakening 
relief and something like joy to the Rector and a few of 
his friends ; but in the great majority of the inhabitants 
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producing a deep sympathy and regard for Mr. Darcal 
and his family, together with sorrow at the thought of 
what " notice to quit " meant. The family had been so 
long connected with Bream Farm, that the very name 
had become much honoured. They were so kind to 
all, so charitable to the necessitous, and thoughtful of 
their work-people. Indeed, Mrs. Darcal, in going to 
Bream Farm, was heard to say, " If the Lord prosper 
us the poor shall taste of it." They had been prosper- 
ing, and now business success appeared to be secure, but 
the cup was dashed from their lips. The present value 
of all past toil on the farm was lost, and the landlord 
and others would reap the benefit. It seemed hard, yet 
such hardships the law i>ermits, if it does not even en- 
courage. The people of Bream and neighbourhood felt 
that for Mr. Darcal and family to leave it would be such 
a calamity as had not occurred for many a year. Some 
would not credit that the honest, clever, high-minded, 
and well-known farmer would leave ; but so it was. A 
general wail of lamentation was heard; and had the 
Tory landlord appeared among the villagers, he would 
probably have been hooted by many of the people, being 
the only thing they could do to show their righteous 
indignation at such disreputable proceedings. Mr. and 
Mrs. Darcal, although depressed and anxious, were not 
overwhelmed with sorrow and anxiety. They knew, too, 
that theirs had been the lot of many who, for conscience 
sake, had indeed lost all for the Master. 

Mrs. Darcal being descended from one of the Puritan 
ministers, had taken a deep interest in the history of 
Nonconformity. Having in her possession a small 
pamphlet, giving an accoimt of the ejection of the two 
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thousand ministers from the Church of England, in 
1662, and deeming it appropriate to their own case, she 
asked the children one evening to read it out to the 
rest, which they accordingly did. The record being 
somewhat brief, we will give the greater portion of its 
contents in the next chapter. 

" A crust of bread and liberty." — Fope, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Ejection of 1662. 

** To suffer well is well to serve.'* — Whittier. 

THE 24th of August is a grand day in the history of 
Nonconformity in England. On that day in the 
year 1662, more than two thousand godly men were 
ejected from the Established Church because they would 
not sell their conscience and their Saviour. It was, 
however, on the part of ecclesiastics a very suitable time 
to inaugurate a series of most relentless persecutions, 
inasmuch as it was on that same St. Bartholomew's day 
in 1572, that the Huguenots of France were so cruelly 
butchered. 

On the 17th November, 1558, died Queen Mary, a 
name not much revered by Englishmen. Her sister 
Elizabeth, who was a close prisoner at Mary's death, was 
crowned Queen of England on the 15th January, 1559, 
and she proved, as she was styled, a ''Supreme Governor" 
of the Church. ** My sweet sister Temperance," as her 
brother Edward used to call her, was found to be 
a woman of great power and haughty mien who 
would brook no indifference, and on one occasion 
threatened to '' unfrock " an ecclesiastic who attempted 
to thwart her in her purpose. The new liturgy, having 
been purged from some taint of Romanism, was to be the 
nly form of worship to be used in the country. In the 
me year that she came to the throne was passed 
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'* An Act of Uniformity of Common Prayer and Service 
in the Church.'* Before and during the reign of Henry 
VIII. there were separate Uses, as they were called, used 
in different parts of the country, such as the '*Use of 
Sarum," the *'Useof York" and the ** Use of Lincoln." 
These were combined and modified during the reign of 
Henry VIII., and further altered in the time of Edward 
VI., and a still further modified form was declared by the 
third Act of Uniformity to be the only legal form of 
worship. The Puritans had always objected to the 
Romish portions of the service, as well as to many other 
things of which they strongly disapproved, but they 
were subjected to repressive measures till the time of 
the Commonwealth. The opposition to religious freedom 
continued throughout the reign of James I., up to the 
time when Charles I. ceased to have control in 1642. 

The Presbyterian ministers ot London, and indeed of 
the whole country, together with their adherents, gave 
cordial support to Charles II., at the Restoration in 1660. 
Indeed, the Nonconformists, neglecting the warning 
words of Milton, who said, **Woe be to you Presby- 
terians especially, if ever any of Charles's race 
recover the English sceptre," were among those who 
welcomed him gladly. Charles, however, deceived and 
hoodwinked the Presbyterians ; and his conduct in 
meeting the four ministers who went over to Holland to 
see him, is most conclusive proof of his intentions. 
They were shown into a room separated from which, by 
a thin partition, was another room in which the hypocrit- 
ical prince was heard repeating prayers ; but all this 
conduct was only of a piece with his after life. The 
perfidy of the prince, however, was of the highest when 
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he issued the Declaration from Breda, which said, " We 
do declare a liberty to tender consciences, and that no 
man shall be disquieted or called in question for diflFer- 
ences of opinion which do not disturb the peace of the 
kingdom." 

The bishops were speedily restored, meetings with 
the leading Puritans were held at the Savoy, under the 
pretence of conciliating them and meeting their difficul- 
ties, but which were afterwards proved to have been for 
the purpose of gaining time and ascertaining their exact 
views, so the more certainly and surely to entrap them. 
Clarendon reports that Sheldon, bishop of London, said, 
**Now we know their minds, we shall make them all 
knaves, if they conform ;" and, on some one expressing 
it a pity the door was so strait, he also said, ** It is no pity 
at all ; if we had thought so many would have conformed, 
we would have made it straiter still." These were 
statements made with reference to the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662. In 1661 an election of members of 
Parliament took place, when the agents of the govern- 
ment propagated the most absurd and alarming rumours 
of plots and insurrections by the Puritans, and as a result 
the ruler and bishops found a Parliament prepared to 
enact almost anything to promote tyranny and priestcraft. 
Within four years were passed four of the most in- 
famous Acts that ever disgraced the Statute Book of 
England, and the Act of Uniformity was one. Its prin- 
cipal provisions were : — ^That all ministers who had not 
received Episcopal ordination were to be reordained ; 
that all the ministers were to declare openly and 
publicly their unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
everything contained in the Book of Common Prayer ; 
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that it was unlawful to take up arms against the king 
upon any pretence whatever ; that they were to abjure 
the Solemn League and Covenant ; that no person must 
preach, or read a sermon, or lecture in any church, 
chapel, or other public place without a license ; and that 
all schoolmasters must have a license to teach. What 
man among the Puritans could subscribe to this ? One 
of the most dastardly artifices used was the arrangement 
whereby the Act came into operation only a few weeks 
before the day on which their salaries became due, and 
which they would lose. Could anything be more cold, 
callous, grinding, bitter, and diabolical. The Long 
Parliament, when ejecting the Episcopalians for support- 
ing Charles, or for immorality or incompetency, allowed 
the ministers suflScient to keep them from starving ; but 
priestcraft is ever cruel, and the nation is to be pitied that 
gets into its clutches. The 24th day of August came, 
and more than two thousand ministers, without co- 
operation or concert, came out, and gave up all rather 
than deny their Master. Richard Baxter, who wrote the 
Saint's Everlasting Rest, was one of the first to set the 
example of resigning his living. 

On the 17th of August, the week before the ejection, 
the ministers preached farewell sermons to their flocks, 
who were sorely grieved. The day was remembered as 
** Black Sunday" for many generations. Thus the 
Church of England turned out the most learned, earnest, 
and successful of its preachers. Laurence, one of the 
number, said, ''That if he would have consulted with 
flesh and blood, he had eleven good reasons against suf- 
fering, for he had a wife and ten children dependent on 
him for support." Mr. Birch said, ** I may not do evil 
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that good may come." Mr. Lye told his people he could 
do very much for the love he bore them, ** but he could 
not sin." Dr. Bates said, **It is not my opinion, 
fashion, or humour that keeps me from complying with 
what is required of us." Mr. Hey wood, in reply to a 
parishioner, intimated that he could not comply with a 
safe conscience. ''Oh, sir," the man replied, **many 
a one makes a great gash in his conscience ; cannot you 
make a little nick in yours ?" Mr. Gaspin said, '* I am 
forced to lay down my ministry." John Howe remarked 
that he had consulted with conscience, and could not be 
satisfied with the terms of conformity. Mr. Atkins said, 
"We will do anything for his Majesty but sin." Walter 
Hornby, pressed by his mother to conform, answered, ''If 
I want bread, you can help me ; but if I go against my 
oath, and have a guilty conscience, you cannot help me." 
Philip Henry was often heard to pray, " The Lord keep 
me in these critical times.". Dr. Jacomb said, "Should 
I do this, I should certainly violate the peace of my 
conscience." Mr. Hicks said, "Should t have as 
many children as that hen has chickens" (pointing to a 
hen near him), "I should not question but God would 
provide for them all." It must have been a time of trial 
for the families. How heartrending to see wives and 
mothers turned out of their homes, without visible 
means of support. But the wives of the ejected minis- 
ters were true heroines. Mrs. Keeting says to her 
husband, "Satisfy God and your conscience, though 
you expose me to bread and water." Another brave 
woman, Mrs. Maurice, declared that she freely resigned 
herself and her child to the providence of God, whose 
care she did not distrust. Mrs. Hicks, when the perse- 
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cutors broke into her house, and reviled her husband, 
said, ** Revile me, who am but a poor weak woman, if 
you like ; but my husband ! oh, cowards, abuse not him 
in presence of his wife;" and her husband, when he 
heard of it, exclaimed, ** Ah, brave heart." These are 
good examples of true Christian heroism ; the only cause 
for shame and sorrow is the fact that these grand men 
and women were persecuted for religion, and in the name 
of a holy, loving Saviour. 

The enemies of religious freedom, however, finding 
that these persecutions not only did not silence the 
ejected Nonconforming ministers, but evoked a strong 
feeling of sympathy towards them, they resolved to sup- 
plement the Act of Uniformity by statutes still more 
infamous. The Corporation Act was passed some three 
months before the Act of Uniformity, and provided that 
no officer in cities and boroughs who did not renounce 
the Covenant should be retained in office, and no man 
could be elected who had not during the year preceding 
the election received the Eucharist. The election of 
parliamentary representatives being largely in the hands 
of municipal bodies, the influence of the Nonconformists 
was nullified. Two years after the* Act of Uniformity 
was enacted, the "Conventicle Act" became law^ which 
declared all meetings of more than five persons, except 
members of the household, for religious worship, ^other- 
wise than by the Book of Common Prayer, were seditious ; 
and all persons above sixteen years of age who attended 
them were, for the first ofience, liable to be fined or 
imprisoned for three months ; for a second ofience, fined 
or imprisoned six months ; and for a third, to be im- 
prisoned seven years. Could cruelty be more refined ? 
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Sixteen months afterwards, the "Five Mile Act" was 
passed, which prevented Nonconformist ministers from 
coming within five miles of any city, town, or corpora- 
tion, except in passing the road on a journey ; nor were 
they permitted to come within the same distance of their 
former charge. The excessive cowardice and cruelty of 
this Act is seen in the fact that it was passed by the 
Parliament at Oxford, where they were sitting because 
of the plague then raging in London. On the breaking 
out of this terrible pestilence, several of the London 
clergy left their charge, when the ejected ministers, 
without fee or reward, took their places, to the great joy 
of the people. This last Act also prevented the ministers 
from following the occupation of a schoolmaster. Those 
who broke the Act were liable to a fine of forty pounds, 
or the justices could commit them to prison without bail 
for six months. The result of such enactments was, that 
the Nonconformists were driven to desperation, and it 
/ was enough to make them mad. They were hunted about 
as a partridge upon the mountains, imprisoned, fined to 
ruination, harassed, hooted, ridiculed, outlawed, and 
treated as the ofi*scouring of the earth. 

The reign of Charles II. was a most frightful one 
for profanity, debauchery, injustice, and persecution. 
Houses were broken into, and innocent families disturbed 
and ruined. Informers were plentiful. Many people left 
the country of their birth. The Nonconformists lost 
millions' worth of property, and some sixty thousand 
persons sufiered injury, and more than five thousand 
perished in prison. Many of the incidents connected with 
these sufiferings are heartrending, others are amusing. 
Oliver Heywood being reduced to great straits, sent his 
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servant Martha to ask a tradesman he knew to lend him 
five shillings to buy some food. The girl went to the 
house, but had not courage to go in. At length the 
tradesman seeing the servant, called her, and said he 
had five guineas given him for her master. On hearing 
this, she burst into tears, and told him her errand. He 
was much afiected, and desired her to come to him again, 
if her master ever wanted. It may be interesting to 
notice some of the attempts to baffle the informers, 
spies, and others who endeavoured to betray the Non- 
conformists, after some little indulgence was given 
to the people. They would sometimes draw a curtain 
across the upper end of the room, behind which the 
minister stood, surrounded by a few choice friends. If 
a spy or an informer were present, he could not see the 
minister, and therefore could not swear to him. The 
entrance to many of the rooms was by a flight of steps, 
and upon these steps they were careful to place women 
and maids, so that while the informers and constables 
were making their way up the stairs the preacher would 
escape. By the time these men reached the room the 
congregation would be singing, and there being no law 
against singing, the informers were baulked. Some- 
times a wooden partition was substituted for the curtain. 
Another plan was for a number of tall men to stand 
around the minister, and if an informer presented him- 
self, the minister was let down to the next floor through 
a trap-door. And these good people were obliged to 
resort to all kinds of contrivances to defend themselves. 
A further plan was to place the minister, in a room with 
an opening in the ceiling above and in the floor below, 
and the people assembling in the upper and lower rooms 
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could hear the voice of the preacher, but not see him. 
The poor persecuted ones, however, oftener met in the 
open air, by hundreds and sometimes by thousands at 
a time. These meetings were often broken in upon, and 
scenes of violence and even death resulted. 

The history of the Ejection of 1662 gives a vivid 
illustration of the effects of giving the Church of Eng- 
land, or any Church, the power of invoking the strong 
arm of the law to enforce its decrees. 

The further reading of the pamphlet was here inter- 
rupted by a visit from Mr. Whiggam, senr., who spent 
the remainder of the evening at Bream Farm. 

" To follow foolish precedents, and wink 
With both our eyes, is easier than to think." — Cowper, 
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CHAPTER V. 
Independent Farmers. 

•* Whose freedom is by sufferance, and at will 
Of a superior, lie is never free." — Cowper, 

npHE pamphlet on the Ejection of 1662, which seemed 
-*- to come in their way providentially, was very 
suitable to the present state and condition of the Darcal 
family ; and it considerably cheered them to be reminded 
of the heroism of those who suffered in the past for con- 
science' sake. They also found much encouragement to 
trust the Divine Father to support and strengthen them. 
At any rate the effect upon the family was healthy and 
good. Their spirits had been somewhat depressed, but new 
energy appeared to possess them. There is nothing like 
keeping up the spirits in the midst of darkness and des- 
pondency. When Mr. Darcal first entered upon the 
farm, it was with the feeling that he would be free to 
use his influence in whichever direction he thought 
proper ; but on the present landlord coming into posses- 
sion of the property, he soon found that a farmer is ex- 
pected to side with the owner in all political matters. 
In almost all parts of the country it will be found that the 
farmers vote in a body for the landlord or his nominee. 
It is quite true they often seem to vote according to their 
own opinion ; but the fact is, they are so accustomed 
thus to act, that they take it as a matter of course, and 
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feel no compunctions of conscience. The landlord him- 
self generally appears silent in the matter ; in fact, it is 
quite illegal for those of the landed proprietors who are 
peers to interfere with elections to the Lower House. 
Notwithstanding this, it is well known, the lords do con- 
siderably interfere in the elections, through the steward 
or some other official. 

Those who are acquainted with farmers know them to 
be a good-tempered jolly set of men : honest, generous, 
and free, generally given to hospitality, and as out- 
spoken in general matters as any other body of men. 
There must be a special cause therefore for the perfect 
abnegation of individual opinion on political matters which 
is found to exist among them. The reason is not far to 
seek, and one of the principal causes is the almost absolute 
dependence of the farmers on the landowner. The former 
is merely a tenant at will, and might be turned out of his 
farm at any time at three or six months' notice, without 
being able to claim compensation for improvements. 
Take a farmer who has expended a thousand pounds to 
improve his farm, and what ruination it must be to him 
to leave. If he could have a lease, or be allowed by law 
to claim compensation for unexhausted improvements, he 
would be a new man, and full of hope and life. Some 
allowance must therefore be made for timidity of charac- 
ter, especially when bread and cheese depends on the 
favour of the Squire. The fact is. Parliament should 
come to the relief of the farmers, protect them in the 
exercise of the franchise, and give them some certainty of 
securing the result of their energy and perseverance. As 
it is, it cannot be denied that farmers are not their own 
masters in Parliamentary elections. 
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As far as Mr. Darcal was concerned there was possibly 
a giving way to this custom of the farmers. He, how- 
ever, had at last broken the meshes in which he had been 
entangled, and had resolved to be for the future an inde- 
pendent elector : but the penalty had to be paid. Never 
mind if the conscience is at ease ; and such was the case 
with him. 

The present outlook was dark — not unmixed with hope, 
it is true. He trusted in God, but was resolved to use 
all due care, and with such a course there will come peace 
and contentment of mind, although there might be a good 
share of anxiety and care. 

** Oar life is turned 
Oat of her coarse, whenever man is made 
An offering or a sacrifice ; a tool 
Or implement ; a passive thing employed 
As a brate mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right or interest in the end ; 
Used or abused as selfishness may prompt." — Wordsworth, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Family and their New Home. 

" Man proposes but God disposes." — A Kempis, 

MR. DARCAL, although much depressed, was not idle, 
nor did he believe in lying down to die under this 
severe trial of his faith. Having heard of a farm to let 
at Landean, in Herefordshire, he immediately repaired 
thither with such testimonials and recommendations as 
he had secured. He had no difficulty, however, in ob- 
taining these from gentlemen and landlords of all shades 
in politics, for his conduct was ,well-known far and wide. 
On arriving at Landean he found the farm was in very 
poor condition — quite a contrast in this respect to the 
one he had so greatly improved, but had to leave at 
Bream. He had an interview with the landlord, the 
Earl of Landean, whom he soon found to be a Tory of the 
old school, but who nevertheless offered him the farm on 
a lease. The Earl told him he had heard of his conduct 
in Westmoreland, and honoured him for his manly charac- 
ter. Mr. Darcal closed with the offer, and at once wrote 
home to Bream to inform his family of the happy news. 
The present occupier held the farm till the March of the 
next year, but as he was retiring from business, having had 
a fortune left him, and moreover had been, and still con- 
tinued in ill-health, Mr. Darcal was able to make an ar- 
rangement with him to enter upon the farm at Christmas. 
It may excite some surprise that the Tory landlord of 
Landean seemed so different from the Tory landlord of 
Westmoreland, but the cause is soon explained by the fact 
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that prejudice and class distinction had much to do with 
the opinions of the one, whereas the other had formed 
his sentiments after thought, and study, and experience. 
It seems strange that a sensible liberal-minded' man can 
be a Tory ; but training has much to do with the opinions 
a man holds, and no doubt the early training of the 
Landean landlord continued to influence him unknown to 
himself. These things are diflScult to explain, and prob- 
ably the best explanation of this gentleman's conduct is 
that he was better than his principles. 

The faithful children of Mr. Darcal, who had made up 
their minds to leave home and some of them their country, 
resolved they would first of all see their parents settled in 
the new home at Landean. Indeed, they were willing to give 
up their whole plan, but their parents, seeing their minds 
were so intently fixed on leaving, would not hear of it. 

At length the time came for leaving, and the wagons 
were got ready, and the furniture packed in readiness 
for removal. It was resolved to sell the larger portion 
of the live stock, together with the hay and corn-ricks 
still remaining. A public sale, however, was avoided by 
the incoming tenant agreeing to take all at a valuation 
to be fairly made. All the horses and a few of the cattle 
and sheep, however, were taken to the new home, and 
left Bream under the care of Joseph and one of the old 
farm-servants, on Monday morning, Dec. 20th, 18 — . 
On the day following, the rest of the family left, being 
preceded a few hours by the furniture and household 
goods, under the care of Thomas and another of the farm 
helpers. That morning the good people of Bream and 
the neighbouring villages assembled at the house of Mr. 
Darcal to give him and his family a hearty '* God speed," 

H 
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and to show their disgust at the cowardly and illiberal 
conduct of the landlord. 

The women had prepared for the parting day by sub- 
scribing to purchase a Bible for Mrs. Darcal, and a grey- 
haired woman of threescore and six years presented the 
gift of sorrowing hearts. The little girls of Mary's class, 
unable to restrain their feelings, burst into tears in de- 
siring their loving teacher, whom they expected to see no 
more, to accept a small token of affection ; and when poor 
disconsolate James Whiggam the elder came to shake the 
hand of his dear old friends he wept like a child. As the 
coburg containing the family passed through and left the 
village of Bream many a strong man was seen to weep who 
had seldom wept before. That was a sad day for Bream ; 
very few could rest sweetly on the night of that melan- 
choly 21st of December; and at midnight the village 
bells gave forth a solemn sound as for one lost for ever 
to the locality. The Tory Landlord was infuriated when 
he heard of the manifestations of regret, and endeavoured 
without avail to find out who had been to the belfry that 
evening; and the vicar who returned two days after- 
wards was also much annoyed, but deemed it better to 
say as, little as possible about the circumstance. The 
people, however, felt greater sorrow than if twenty vicars 
or landlords had left them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Darcal reached Landean on the Thurs- 
day evening, the furniture and cattle following on Friday, 
and by Saturday the 25th — Christmas Day — they were 
beginning to feel at home at the new house. In spending 
that day Bream seemed to be forgotten, with its unpleasant 
circumstances and trials. There were life — ^physical, 
mental, spiritual life — ^buoyancy and hope. The thought 
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of having done what duty demanded in the face of un- 
toward circumstances always brings its own reward. So 
it was at Landean Court Farm. The real pain, anxiety, 
and sorrow were felt at Bream that day ; and this pain 
was brought upon them through the arbitrary conduct of 
a ** gentleman " so called. There was indeed one cause 
for thoughtfulness, and possibly of sadness ; and that was 
the probability of this being the last Christmas Day they 
would all meet together. James Whiggam the younger, 
who had come to the new home, rendered such assistance 
as a joiner only can. 

Until Monday, Dec. 27th, the girls and Mrs. Darcal 
had not been able to see much of the farm, but on that 
day they made it a point to find out all that was to be 
seen, and that was worth noticing. Although there were 
barren portions, yet the land was some of the best in the 
parish, but it had been much neglected of late years. 
The farm was bounded on one side by a brook flowing 
into a river, which was the boundary on another side, and 
which divided the counties of Hereford and Radnor ; the 
third boundary was a wood reaching from the brook to 
the river. The shape of the farm was therefore some- 
what triangular, and the ground generally sloped to the 
river and the streamlet. In the portion of the wood 
sloping to the larger water was a beautiful dell shut in. 
completely by the trees and shrubs, and which James at 
once named Lover's Dell. Mr. Darcal, however, told 
them that this very place had been the scene of many a 
struggle, and was the spot where the Puritans often wor- 
shipped. The river dividing the two counties gave the 
distressed and persecuted Christians an opportunity of 
bafBing their oppressors, inasmuch as a constable of one 

h2 
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county could not act in the other. On one occasion, 
however, the authorities on both sides of the river were 
prepared to pounce upon these peaceful men and women, 
and on a summer evening the oflScers came upon a con- 
gregation of seven or eight hundred persons in this very 
dell. They pursued two of the leading men to the river 
—a minister and an elder. The elder in attempting to 
cross sunk into the mud, which in some parts is very soft 
and very deep, and he was drowned, his relentless perse- 
cutors standing on the bank and refusing assistance. The 
minister was rescued by a noble-hearted collier, but he 
died in a month afterwards. Mr. Darcal, in mentioning 
this circumstance, called their attention to the fact that the 
country was full of places of similar scenes and histories. 

Mrs. Darcal and her daughters were greatly pleased 
with the farm and its surroundings ; but even here they 
were reminded of sufferings for conscience' sake. The 
area of the farm was somewhat larger than that of Bream, 
the house was more convenient and roomy, and the out- 
houses were altogether better than those at the old place. 
The scenery also was superior ; indeed, it was enchanting, 
especially as seen from the front across the river. On 
the other side of that beautiful stream the land gradually 
rose higher and higher, terminating in a mountain range. 
The one right opposite the house was celebrated as being 
the scene of a tremendous battle some three hundred 
years ago, and was now covered with trees. 

There was plenty of scope for the energies of all the 
family at the new home ; but their minds were made up, 
and, their parents not objecting, those who contemplated 
leaving home did not alter their decisions in any way. 

*' A man is great as he contends best with the cironmstances of 
's age." — Froude. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A Happy Incident and Sad Partings. 

** It is not good that man should be alone." — Genesis ii. 18. 

npHREE months passed, and no particular incident 
-^ occurred specially noticeable. As the time, how- 
ever, was rapidly approaching when Mary, Thomas, and 
Joseph were to leave, Henry brought his wife, accom- 
panied by the baby and little Tom, to Landean, to bid 
farewell to their sister and brother. They remained at 
the farm a fortnight ; and, although it was a pleasant 
season, yet the thought of parting gave gloom to the joy. 
Henry's wife had become ardently attached to Mary, and 
the struggle on the part of each was severe. Joseph 
and Thomas were both of them impatient at waiting so 
long, but did not like to leave till after Mary's marriage. 
That long-expected time came at last, and the interesting 
ceremony took place at the Binchester Meeting House, 
according to the beautifully simple and appropriate ser- 
vice of the Society of Friends. Poor James Whiggam, 
senr., who now seemed older than when the family 
left Bream, came down to his son's wedding, and right 
welcome was he at the new home. There were special 
reasons why this marriage was one long to be remembered, 
and the chief cause was the fact that the meeting was 
to all appearance the last in which the whole family 
would unite. It was a joyous time, and yet a little sad- 
ness was perceptible in more than one countenance. 
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The day after the wedding, Joseph left the parental 
roof to commence business as a grocer and provision 
dealer in Manchester. He certainly liked the farming, 
and was half inclined to remain with his father ; but 
having in previous years spent an occasional month or 
two with his uncle at Birmingham, who was a wholesale 
and retail provision merchant, he manifested a preference 
for that business. He had saved a little money at Bream, 
to which was added a small amount from his brother 
Henry, who, when he commenced farming on his own 
account, had somewhat impoverished his father's farm, 
and now, being in a position to do so, he made a fairly 
good return to the younger members of the family. Mr. 
Darcal, however, did not forget to give them substantial 
assistance. 

Henry and his wife left Landean three days after their 
brother Joseph ; not, however, without some severe 
strugglings of affection at the separation. To help to 
keep up the spirits of Mr. Darcal, they left little Tom, 
who was about six and a half years old, and had become 
a special favourite of his grandfather. Tom pretended 
to be very brave, but he had a good weeping when he 
found his parents were really gone. It soon passed away, 
however, and he was as jolly as before. 

Mrs. and Mrs. James Whiggam, junr., having spent 
a fortnight at their uncle's at Birmingham, returned to 
Landean for another fortnight before leaving their father- 
land, and they were all busily employed during these two 
weeks. 

The last day, however, came, and the sad parting with 
those they so dearly loved took place. They had arranged 
to pay a brief visit to the good old people at Bream, and 
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thither they journeyed, spending a few hours at Man- 
chester on the way, and taking a last view of the beautiful 
lakes of Cumberland, which now seemed to them more 
beautiful than ever. At length they arrived at Bream, 
where there were so many happy and yet sad recollections ; 
but what was their astonishment'to find all the people astir. 
They speedily surrounded the gig in which were seated the 
happy pair, and asked no end of questions, and heartily 
Bhook by the hand James and his wife, with many ex- 
clamations of " God bless ye ; " nor did they forget the 
old people at the new home. The young couple found 
no little difficulty in proceeding, but at length got clear 
of Bream, promising to return and pay them a visit be- 
fore leaving. On arriving at the next village, equal 
enthusiasm prevailed. The people had learnt the reason 
of Mr. Whiggam, senior's, visit to Landean, and had 
been particular to find out the day and the hour the 
visitors were expected. Their stay was to be for a few 
days only, and although there was not much time to 
spare, they failed not to run over to the old farm to take 
another view of it. On the sixth day they were on their 
way to the metropolis, which they in due time reached. 
Thomas had brought the luggage from Landean, and met 
them at the station. As the ship did not sail for three 
days, they had an opportunity of seeing some of the 
sights of London, for which, however, they had not 
much heart, as they were now anxious to be away. At 
length they left the shores of Old England, possibly for 
ever ; and, although the hearts of the adventurers were 
stout and brave, yet they felt not a little low and sad. 

They had rather a rough passage for a week ; but after 
a nine weeks' voyage the vessel arrived safe at Melbourne, 
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where they were met by their old friend, Mr. Briggs, who 
invited them to spend a few weeks at his farm, some thirty 
miles inland ; and such was the heartiness of the recep- 
tion, and so pressing the invitation, that they decided to. 
accept it, affording, as it would, an opportunity of con- 
sulting Mr. Briggs as to the future. ' 

They were also glad to renew their acquaintance with 
Mrs. Briggs and family, which consisted of seven children, 
Annie, the eldest, being now quite a young woman. 

Thomas did not sail for America till a month after his 
sister had left. He also arrived safely, and went direct 
to Albany, New York, and entered on the situation which 
had been previously promised him. 

How mysterious are the ways of Divine Providence. 
Two years ago the family were happily settled at Bream 
Farm, Henry being the only one who had left ; but now 
they were all scattered — oh ! how far away. One in 
Australia, another in America, one in Northumberland, 
a fourth in Manchester, and the old people themselves, 
with Lizzie, at a new home. Such, however, is life. 

Henry, having left Tom with his grandfather for three 
months — went down to see his parents, intending to bring 
the little fellow away with him ; but he had so entwined 
himself around the hearts of his grandparents and Aunt 
Lizzie, that they were^ unwilling to part with him, and 
his father returned to Alney without the little rogue, 
much to the disappointment of Henry's wife, who, how- 
ever, on further considering the great void made in the 
home of her father-in-law, speedily acquiesced in the 
temporary arrangement made. 

" Majestic in its own simplicity." — Cowper, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Henry at AIney. 

** Men of the North ! your weak regret 
Is wasted here ; arise and pay 
To freedom and to him your debt, 
By following where he led the way." — Whittier. 

AS little information has been given of AJney affairs 
it may be well just to give some account of the state 
of things there. Henry had become somewhat intimate at 
the parsonage, and Mrs. Darcal, being more than ever 
interested in benevolent and religious objects, engaged in 
most of the efforts in operation to benefit the villagers. 
Her visits to Bream iad evidently been productive of 
great blessing to her. Henry, however, still seemed to 
manifest his old indifference to a really earnest religious 
life, although, as is usually the case, he was glad to see his 
wife more attentive to those matters than before. It 
will be remembered he was under a Whig landlord, and 
that this rather squared with his principles, if indeed he 
had any. Still, Henry would have voted Tory without 
compunction had his landlord required it. Indeed, the 
farmers generally act in this way, and think it no dis- 
grace whatever ; so that when a farm is taken, it is well 
understood that the tenant votes with the landlord in 
politics. Farmers are found to be open and generous 
hearted people, and but for this frightfully demoralis- 
ing custom of voting with the landlord, no doubt their 
influence would be of the grandest character ; but 
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this nobleness of spirit (to some extent^ perhaps unknown 
to themselves) has been injured by the blighting, blast- 
ing English system so long.practised. The natural con- 
sequence of such a system is to produce a false character, 
or, which often happens, a carelessness and indiflFerence , 
is manifested towards all principles. There are noble 
exceptions to this, but, as may be expected, the farmer 
accommodates himself to his position. 

Henry's landlord — ^now advanced in years — ^was a 
sportsman of the old school, and the chase was his 
delight. Indeed, it seemed to be the very thing for 
which he lived. For a poor man to kill a hare, a rabbit 
or a pheasant, was, in his sight, a crime of fearful magni- 
tude ; and so much so that he actually imprisoned a farm 
labourer three months for killing a rabbit which was 
crossing his path as he was returning from his daily toil. 
As might be expected, his lordship took great interest 
in prize-fighting, and one of Henry's fields, being very 
suitable for such brutalising exhibitions on account of its 
retirement from public view, and therefore safer from 
interference by the authorities, was often brought into 
requisition by the roughs of Birstow and the neighbour- 
ing towns. There they enjoyed immunity, being under the 
special protection of the Lord of Alney, and other members 
of the aristocracy. Henry, although disgusted by these 
occurrences, was powerless to oppose such proceedings. 

Of a very different disposition and character was the 
youthful Earl Bland, lord of the neighbouring manor 
of Minton, and who had only recently inherited the estate 
from his batchelor uncle. The young earl was reported 
to be Tory, but his actions exhibited him as a Liberal. 

Henry's landlord was generally respected by his 
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tenants, and he was always to be found voting Whig. 
The youthful landlord of the Minton estates, however, 
was not only respected, but he was also loved on account 
of his greatness and goodness. The tenants and the 
workmen on the farms looked up^to him as a friend, and 
they naturally anticipated many years of comfort and 
quiet possession of their farms. 

His lordship immediately on coming into possession of 
the estate gave instructions to the steward not to inter- 
fere with the tenants in political matters. His lordship 
not only preferred being surrounded by independent 
men, but he considered it would be unconstitutional and 
immoral to attempt to interfere in this respect. 

Earl Bland in religion was a High Churchman ; but 
attached though he was to the Church of his fathers, he 
had an idea that in religious as in political matters, 
every man was answerable to God himself for his reli- 
gious faith, and that there should be perfect justice 
between man and man in this respect. 

His lordship soon gave evidence of his thorough sin- 
cerity in his ecclesiastical opinions. The village of 
Minton was a compact little place, and in this respect 
contrasted with Alney, which had a scattered^population. 
Many of the workmen of the farms of the latter place, 
indeed, resided at the former village. During the time 
of the late Earl — the uncle of the present Lord Bland — 
several of the villagers having received great benefit 
from the preaching of the members of the Birstow 
Itinerant Society at services held in the open air during 
the summer months, commenced a Sunday-school and 
evening service in the kitchen of a farmer who held his 
farm on a lease from the corporation of Birstow. Several 
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of the servants at both Alney and Minton Hall attended 
these services, which annoyed the late Earl, and consider- 
ably vexed the clergymen of the two parishes. These 
reverend gentlemen did all in their power to induce the 
good farmer to stop the services, and even threatened to 
complain to the authorities of the neighbouring town, if 
he determined to continue those unauthorised meetings. 
It was all of no avail, however, as the farmer was inex- 
orable. The elder Lord Bland having nearly lost four of 
his best servants through prohibiting their attendance 
at this Primitive Methodist meeting, resolved to allow 
them to attend the meetings provided no service was 
held at the parish church at the same time. So the 
servants gained their point, although they were expected 
to attend the parish church mornings, or afternoons, just 
as th6ir turn came to be out. They did not much care for 
the church service, but this arose possibly from the fact 
that they were, to a large extent, compelled to go to listen 
to it. However, in two years the kitchen proved too 
small for the people attending the service. It was also in- 
convenient. The case having excited considerable interest 
both in the locality and in Birstow, it was resolved to erect 
a suitable place of worship. Funds were speedily forth 
coming, and application was made to the Corporation 
to sell a piece of the land which the farmer rented 
from that body. Meanwhile the two clergymen of the 
parishes heard of the new project, and they resolved to 
leave no stone unturned to stop it. No land could be 
obtained but this corporation property, and the first thing 
these servants of God did was to see Lord Bland, whom 
they found indignant, and who resolved that come what 
would this chapel-going of his servants should cease. 
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In consequence of his decision he had to put up with 
the loss of six of his very best domestics. His lordship 
became all the more incensed at this result, and endea- 
voured to induce Henry's landlord to follow his example, 
but, to his honour be it spoken, Lord Alney refused to 
take any steps in the matter. The two ministers and 
Lord Bland lost no time in corresponding with the cor- 
poration, and did their utmost to induce the authorities 

• 

to refuse to sell the land, and, to their everlasting dis- 
honour be it said, the corporation of Birstow, through the 
Tory influence of its members, declined to let the Primi- 
tives of Minton have the land. These Tories, however, 
had to pay dearly for their petty spite and persecution, 
for they were utterly and ignominiously beaten at the 
next Parliamentary election for the borough, and their 
conduct on this subject had not a little to do with it. 

A happy expedient occurred to the friends of the new 
cause. The farmer who rented the farm from the cor- 
poration had it on a lease terminating only at his death, 
and to meet the difficulty of their position they built a 
wooden chapel, so that they could at any time remove it 
to some other place, if necessary. When this new chapel 
was opened, people came from all parts to see it and 
to show their sympathy, and glorious opening services 
they had. 

When the new and youthful Earl Succeeded his uncle, 
he at once repealed the regulation as to the servants, 
and he was instrumental in securing a hundred years' 
lease of the piece of land upon which the chapel was 
built. These acts of kindness and liberality endeared 
him still more to the people of Minton and Alney^ 

" No great deed is done by falterers who ask for certainty." — Zarka. 
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CHAJPTER IX. 
Jack Brave. 

** Liying well is the best revenge." — Old Proverb, 

AMONG other residents at Alney was Jack Brave, 
who thought the greatest exemplification of brav- 
ery was to be shown in pummelling the heads of other 
fellows like himself; and as he had rather remarkable 
powers of speech, and withal was a good-tempered Jack, 
nobody could seem to say a bad word about him. He 
was a great favourite with the Earl, Henry's landlord, and 
was often invited to the mansion. Mr. John Brave had 
been trained for the Prize Bing at the expense of his 
patron, and he therefore felt under great obligation to 
his lordship. Within twelve months of the opening of 
the new chapel. Jack had gained the advantage in several 
encounters with well-known pugilists ; and so artistic and 
powerful was he, that he consented to challenge the victor 
in a forthcoming battle of fists. A circumstance mean- 
while occurred which made a very great alteration in the 
position and prospects of Ja<^k Brave. He had a little 
girl of whom he was passionately fond, who attended the 
Sunday-school at the Wooden Chapel, and one Sunday 
afternoon she came home and said : *' Father, our minis- 
ter spoke to us this afternoon and wished us all to ask 
our parents to attend the chapel to-night, as he is going 
to leave this part of the country, and may have no other 
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opportunity of preaching the Gospel to the people of 
Alney and Minton. Do go to-night, father." The pugi- 
list did go, accompanied by his wife, who was a member 
of the little Society, and the result was that he became 
a changed man, a converted character, to the no small 
surprise of everybody. 

The Earl heard of the change in the state of affairs with 
the greatest concern and indignation imaginable, and from 
being Jack's greatest friend became his worst enemy. 
He wished the wooden chapel and all belonging to it at 
the bottom of the sea, and almost regretted he had not 
j oined Lord Bland in opposing its erecti on. The intensity 
of feeling of his lordfihip was inexplicable, as he appeared 
to be perfectly maddened. This was more than Jack had 
expected, and it caused him great distress, because he 
had been and still was under great obligation to his lord- 
ship. However, he held on firmly to his new faith, and, 
after allowing a little time to pass that his lordship's 
wrath might be abated, he resolved to go to the Hall and 
give some explanation to his late patron. Meanwhile he 
must endeavour to find out some honest employment, 
which he anticipated would be no easy thing to do, as 
none of his lordship's tenants would like to give him work. 
This source of anxiety was soon disposed of, as -one of 
Earl Bland's tenants, some six miles distant, took him at 
once, and a most useful helper he proved to be. At 
length, when Jack Brave thought the Earl's anger would 
be somewhat mollified, he ventured to call to see his 
lordship, for, being of a generous disposition himself, he 
could not relish the idea that his friend and patron should 
be estranged from him. He was received with coolness 
at the mansion, but still his lordship did not object to 
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see him, and, as the ex-pugilist was much altered in 
appearance, as much as in opinion, both the Earl and his 
lady were astonished. 

The poor fellow expressed regret that the change in 
his life and conduct, which to him was so salutary and 
blessed, should have given pain to his lordship. His 
only wish was to do right, and the course he was now 
pursuing seemed to him to be more beneficial to men, in- 
cluding himself, and pleasing to God than the old course. 

''Well, Jack," replied his lordship, "it's bad 
enough for you to become so dreadfully pious, but I find 
you hold Radical opinions, and that you spoke against 
the Game Laws last week, saying it was wrong to send 
Jem to prison for killing the rabbit the other day, and 
your new associates are endeavouring to overturn every- 
thing." 

**My lord," replied Jack, "I don't want to differ 
from my old patron ; indeed, I am come here with 
a different object. It's quite true, my lord, I'm what 
they call a Radical — and I always was for that — ^and as 
I have lately come into a little freehold cottage I shall 
have a vote at the next election ; but " 

Here he was interrupted before he finished with, '^Yerf 
well, take your own course ; do as you like;" to which 
he replied, **I am sorry your lordship cannot look ap- 
provingly upon my new life ; but may I ask if your lord- 
ship would prefer to see me the lazy, lie-about, drinking, 
fighting Jack I used to be, rather than what I am now ?" 
He would have liked to say more, but his lordship, feeling 
uneasy and impatient, desired a termination of the inter- 
view, which appeared as though he would prefer drunken- 
ness, gambling, fighting, aye, anything in a village. 
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rather than a deeply religious and political life in the 
people. The interview terminated unsuccessfully, but 
Jack having done all he could to regain his lordship's 
good will, far removed as it was from anything like 
cringing or servility, he felt more at ease in his own 
mind ; and as he wended his way home, he resolved more 
than ever to do his duty to his country and to his God. 

Having done so much to lower and debase his fellows. 
Jack felt impelled to make amends by using his best 
endeavours to counteract the evil of the past. It is 
very praiseworthy, among all branches of the Methodist 
family, that they allow no man to be idle ; and, as Mr. 
Brave's abilities in speaking were well known, he was 
soon appointed as a local preacher on trial. At first 
sight it may seem to be a mistake to bring those men so 
prominently forward who have been notoriously wicked ; 
at any rate, it is very desirable men should be well tried 
before being called upon to fill such a position as a local 
preacher. However, in this case no harm resulted, 
but good only, and the new convert became very 
popular. The Primitives had the good sense to avoid 
advertising him as the ** Converted Prize Fighter," as is 
too often done, to the injury of both the preacher and 
the hearer, and the ex-pugilist became increasingly 
humble, modest, and unassuming. Four years after 
this, Mr. Brave was engaged as an evangelist among the 
body with which he was connected, and a most useful 
preacher of the cross he became ; and if at election 
times, or on other occasions, a good speech or a right 
noble effort were required on behalf of Liberalism, Jack 
Brave, the ex-pugilist, was ready to lend a helping hand. 
Henry, to whom the foregoing facts were well known,. 
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and who had felt strong sympathy for poor Jack, but 
dare not help him, on going from Alney with his family 
to the railway station on his way to visit his father at 
Landean, met the ex-pugilist on the road, and having 
detailed to him the late doings at Bream, the poor fellow 
wept at the recital. Tom being with his father, and 
having heard the conversation, asked, as only a child can 
ask, all sorts of questions about the good man they had 
met ; and the impressions resulting from the interview, 
and the subsequent conversation with his father, left 
a lasting effect upon his mind and heart. Henry and 
his family, as we have seen, arrived at Landean, and 
having stayed a few days, left Tom with his grandfather 
for a short time, although it proved the opposite of 
limited. 

" A brave man knows no malice." — Cowper, 
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CHAPTER I. 
Tom. 

" In early days the conscience has in most 
A quickness which in later life is lost." — Cowper. 

THE presence of Tom at Landean helped to fill the 
void made by the departure of his uncles and aunt ; 
and the little fellow always seemed to be at the heels or 
alongside his grandfather, and he proved a light-hearted 
and roUicksome companion. 'One month passed, and 
another, and a third, and at length Henry and his wife 
offered to let him remain at Landean, and so Master Tom 
settled down with his grandparents and Aunt Lizzie. 
For twelve months he went to a ladies' school in Landean, 
but was afterwards placed with a master in the neigh- 
bouring town of Binchester, which was four miles distant. 
Four miles to and from school was rather a heavy dis- 
tance for a little fellow of eight years, and so the horse 
and gig were brought into requisition daily. As he 
advanced in years the conveyance was not so often 
required, excepting on wet days, but on Market days Tom 
always rode as in the past. He was from the first very 
inquisitive to know the causes of things, and moreover 

i2 
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his grandfather encouraged him to give an account of all 
he saw and heard, so that he became excellent company. 
He often talked about poor Jack Brave, whose history he 
had well off, so deep was the impression made upon his 
mind by what his father had told him. He asked no 
end of questions about Bream Farm, inquired what politics 
meant, and Parliament, and what sort of a thing a vote 
was, and by this means he obtained a glimmering of 
political knowledge by the time he was twelve years of 
age, when his relatives, although pleased with his pro- 
gress at school, thought it desirable to place him at the 
Grammar School of the town to finish his education. At 
fifteen he left school and was engaged, on the farm, where 
he proved a very useful helper. He continued to improve 
his mind, and to store that mind with knowledge ; 
indeed, he wisely looked upon the knowledge he had 
already attained at school to be merely the tools where- 
with he could gain substantial knowledge in the future ; 
in fact, as a means to an end, and not the end itself. 
Tom was not only improved and improving mentally, but 
he became earnestly attached to great principles, which 
some people deem a misfortune. Indeed, by the time he 
was twenty-one years of age he was passionately devoted 
to the advocacy of the principles of civil and religious 
freedom in their most advanced and truest positions. 
It may excite some surprise that a young man brought 
up in the country, and in an agricultural district, should 
become so advanced ; but the fact is that in order to see 
the true effect of ecclesiasticism a man should not only 
visit a country town or village once a year, but he should 
live there, and he would be astonished at the caste and 
bitter sectarianism still remaining in England, kept up 
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by State Churchism. It is not, however, entirely from 
practical experience that Tom had arrived at his present 
position, for the training at Landean was eminently fitted 
to fire the soul of an intelligent and ardent youth. 

During his earlier years his grandmother every Sunday 
gave him a Scripture lesson, whereby the history and the 
truths of the Bible were fastened upon his mind and 
heart. She also occasionally referred to the sufferings 
of the early Friends, and of other godly persons in the 
past. These opportunities were never forgotten by him, 
but it was to his grandfather that he was chiefly indebted 
for the history of the struggles for religious liberty in 
the past. 

One day, when he was about thirteen years of age, after 
his aunt had been referring to the poor persecuted people 
who used to hold meetings in the dell on the Landean 
farm, Tom asked his grandfather if he would tell him all 
about those who used to meet there, and to show him the 
stone on which the preachers stood to preach the Gospel. 
He had often visited the spot and played around the very 
stone, but he had no idea that any special interest was 
attached to the place. 

<' Take fast hold of instruction ; let her not go : 
Keep her, for she is thy life." — Solomon, 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Puritans. 

" Christ's kingdom is a spiritoal one. In this neither pope nor 
king may govern. Christ alone is the governor of His Church and 
the only lawgiver." — Hooper, 

THE after-part of the day on which Tom asked his 
grandfather to take him to the dell proving wet, 
Mr. Darcal on the following afternoon, as soon as tea 
was over, wended his way to the well-known spot with 
his grandson by his side. They came to the dell, and 
soon reached the middle of the wood where was an 
open space shut in from the surrounding portions with 
a cliff some thirty feet high slightly curving on each side. 

At the foot of this rock was a hole large enough for 
a Newfoundland dog to get through. Some six feet from 
the base of the cliff, a little to the right-hand side, was 
a block of stone two feet or two feet six inches high. 
Upon this block Mr. Darcal sat down, and, taking his 
grandson by the hand, said: ** Tom, my boy, upon this 
stone stood many a good and holy man of God two hun- 
dred years ago to preach the Gospel, when they dare not 
meet more openly. The Puritans, as these people were 
called, had the name given to them out of a kind of 
mockery of their pure and simple manners. 

** They professed to follow the pure Word of God and 
opposed human traditions, preferring a simple form of 
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worshipping their Maker. Henry VIII. came to the 
throne of England in 1509, and for more than half of his 
reign the Roman Catholic religion was what was called 
the established religion of the country. It suited Henry's 
purpose to avail himself of the strong and growing feeling 
of the people in favour of a religious reform ; he there- 
fore threw off the yoke of the Pope of Rome, nor did 
he allow the people to be governed by a foreign ruler. 
Edward VI. succeeded his father and reigned six-and-a- 
half years, during which time the reformed religion spread 
very much. Mary succeeded her brother, but did not 
reign so long as he did ; but it was long enough to cause 
the death of nearly three hundred persons, who suffered 
the extreme penalty of death rather than give up Protes- 
tantism. Then came Elizabeth in 1558, by whom Pro- 
testantism was restored as the national religion, but there 
was much of Popery left behind ; and it was during her 
reign more especially that the conflict between the Puri- 
tans and the Priestcraft party^ began in earnest. The 
Queen would not consent to the least alteration in mat- 
ters of religion, and the ministers were obliged to conform 
to ceremonies which they disbelieved and disliked. At 
this time there was much need of preaching the Gospel, 
as there was great immorality among both priests and 
people. Many thousands of the parishes of England were 
without ministers ; and yet those who had been silenced 
dare not preach, not even in a private family. In 1594 
it was enacted that any person obstinately refusing to go 
to church should be committed to prison without bail, 
and if not conforming within three months afterwards to 
depart the realm. 

"The authorities of Church and State seemed to give 
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their .minds to the encouragement of Sabbath-breaking, 
and a general looseness of morals prevailed. Sunday 
was spent in dancing, fishing, sports, and ale-drinking ; 
and, if any difference existed, those who more immediately 
surrounded the sovereign were worse than others. Indeed, 
the Court of England for many years was the scene of 
great profligacy. In 1618 James I. issued a declaration 
for regulating the sports on the Lord's-day, which was 
ordered to be read in the churches, and nearly all kinds 
of amusements were indulged in on that day without 
let or hindrance. 

"The state of affairs in the time of Charles I. was still 
worse, and Puritanism was another name for godliness 
and morality. If a man abstained from the corruptions 
of those times he was called a Puritan. To urge atten- 
tion to the spiritual life was to be a Puritan. Charles, 
by the assistance and guidance of Archbishop Laud, re- 
enacted the public reading of the Book of Sports, which 
greatly offended the religious portion of the nation. He 
carried out his diabolical proceedings mostly through two 
courts which, although consisting of the same persons, 
met in different rooms. One was called the ' Star Cham- 
ber,' from the ornamentation of the roof of the room 
having stars on a blue ground. This court is supposed 
to have been established in the reign of Henry VH., and 
its attention was given to general matters. The other, 
called the *High Commission Court,' was instituted by 
Queen Elizabeth in the first year of her reign, and it 
dealt principally with Church cases. These two courts, 
as well as the Council of the Sovereign, generally referred 
to the same body of men meeting under different names. 
These courts, which dealt with heresy, schism, and high 
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treason, were the means whereby unscrupulous men in- 
flicted the greatest sufferings on the good. They were 
guilty of tyranny and extortion, and ultimately drove the 
country to desperation and brought on civil war. One 
of the cases taken in hand by the * Star Chamber ' was 
Dr. Alexander Leighton, who had written a book called 
Zicm's Plea against Prela<yy, in which some hard things 
were said of the Prelates. For this he was taken out of 
holy orders ; he had to pay a fine of £10,000, was placed 
in the pillory at Westminster, was whipped and had one 
of his ears cut off, one side of his nose slit, and one cheek 
branded with the letters S.S. — sower of sedition. He 
was taken back to the Fleet Prison, and seven days after- 
wards a similar ferocious operation was performed on the 
other side of his face, and he suffered another scourging. 
John Lilburn was whipped, pilloried, and imprisoned, 
being loaded with irons. William Prynne, John Bast- 
wick, and Henry Burton were condemned to be punished 
together, and in Westminster Palace Yard they were pil- 
loried and underwent a similar punishment to that of 
Leighton, carried out with revolting cruelty. One of the 
first actions of the Long Parliament was to abolish the 
' Star Chamber ' and the * High Commission Court.' 

"During the reign of Charles I. sixty thousand persons 
suffered on account of religion, and more than five thou- 
sand died in prison. 

"In the time of the Commonwealth, and the glorious 
Oliver Cromwell and the Protectorate, true religion 
flourished as it had never done before ; but many of the 
people were intoxicated with their liberty, and had in 
after years in vain to sigh for the freedom they had 
enjoyed under the uncrowned king. 
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"The monarchy was restored in the person of Charles 
II. in 1660, and he entered London amid the most enthu- 
siastic demonstrations of joy, in which the Puritans 
heartily joined. Most of them had anxiously supported 
the Restoration, and others of their faith hoped his trials 
and sufferings would prove to have chastened and sobered 
him. The night of his entry to the capital, however, 
was spent in wickedness and sin. 

** But the Puritans had been taken in by the dissembler 
when the deputation of ministers were waiting in the 
ante-chamber at Breda, and heard his Majesty saying his 
prayers in an audible voice in the next room. The 
declaration, however, of Charles, renewed on that same 
occasion, was most clear in promising religious liberty. 
Its words are : * We do declare a liberty to tender con- 
sciences and that no man shall be disquieted or called in 
question for differences of opinion on matters of opinion 
which do not disturb the peace of the kingdom, and we 
shall be ready to consent to such an Act of Parliament 
as upon mature consideration shall be offered to us for 
the full granting that indulgence.' In November of that 
year, 1660, the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Brad- 
shaw were torn from their graves by order of Parliament, 
and hung on the gallows at Tyburn. The dead bodies 
of Pym, Blake, May, and Dorislaus, Cromwell's mother 
and daughter, were not allowed to remain in Westminster 
Abbey, but were taken out and placed in the adjoining 
burial-ground. Fourteen living persons were executed, 
including Sir Harry Vane, whose execution was a dark 
blot on the Court, as he had taken no part whatever in 
he trial of the King. 
''In 1662 the revised Prayer Book was issued, and 
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instead of being more Protestant than before was even 
still more inclined to Popery ; and to this every minister 
was to declare his unfeigned assent and consent to all 
and everything therein contained. By the Act of Uni- 
formity they were required to relinquish principles which 
many of them held to be most sacred. On St. Bartholo- 
mew's Day, the 24th of August, 1662, two thousand 
godly men, rather than violate their consciences, nobly 
gave up all for Christ, and suffered poverty and grievous 
persecution. This will be to all ages a glorious testimony 
to the power of Christian truth, and at the same time 
a protest against the blighting, blasting results of a State 
Church. 

** Within four years were enacted four of the most 
infamous Acts of Parliament that ever disgraced the 
Statute Books of England, bringing upon the heads of 
heroic men and still more heroic women, and upon inno- 
cent children, such trials, sorrows, and sufferings the 
recollection of which makes the eye to weep and the 
heart to bleed. I will give you a more particular account 
some day,but the Acts to which I refer are the Corporation 
Act passed in 1661, the Act of Uniformity in 1662, the 
Conventicle Act in 1664, and the Five Mile Act in 1665. 

**The intention and expectation of the authorities in 
Church and State were to suppress Puritanism and Non- 
conformity, and yet at this present day Nonconformists 
form at least one half of the people of this country who 
meet for worship. This hole " (pointing to the opening 
at the foot of the rock), said his grandfather, '' so I am 
told, was once much larger, and leads some distance 
under the ground, and inside is a large open place. 
There are said to be several openings out of the cavern. 
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and the story is that when the Puritan ministers were 
suddenly disturbed they slipped through this hole into 
the large cavern inside, and so got away through one of 
the other openings. It is also stated that on one occasion 
a very violent persecutor, resolving to find out where the 
ministers went, followed an old man whom he just saw 
disappearing through the hole. The informer came out 
again in about an hour, perfectly free from bodily injury, 
yet he became a raving madman, and could give no 
account of what he had seen or heard." 

During Mr. Darcal's description of the Puritans Tom 
had been very attentive, but when he referred to the 
hole at the foot of the rock his interest was greatly 
heightened. 

He thanked his grandfather for the information he had 
given him, and asked many questions on portions he did 
not quite understand. It was now getting on towards 
night, and on their way to the house he was promised 
some information about Oliver Cromwell when they next 
visited the Dell. 

" Quit you like men." — Paul, 
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CHAPTER III. 
Oliver Cromwell. 

** He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again." — Shakespeare, 

TOM did not forget his grandfather's promise, and 
rather longed for the next visit to the Dell. He 
had not long to wait, for his grandfather, a few days after- 
wards, revisited the hallowed Puritan spot, and took his 
seat as before on the block of stone. Tom was standing 
between his knees as he commenced, saying : — **The great 
and noble Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntingdon, April 
25, 1599, and tradition says that he was present at Hinch- 
inbrook at his uncle's. Sir Oliver Cromwell, when that 
baronet so magnificently entertained King James I. when 
on his way from Edinburgh to London. It is also said 
Oliver had a quarrel with his Royal Highness Prince 
Charles on that occasion. By his father's side he was 
descended from Thomas Cromwell, the Prime Minister of 
Henry VIII., and on his mother's side from the same 
ancestry as the Stuart family on the throne. When he 
was an infant he had a narrow escape of his life. A large 
monkey snatched him out of his cradle and took him to 
the top of the house, whereupon the servants spread out 
blankets and feather-beds below, fearing every moment 
he would be killed ; but the adventurous animal brought 
him down safely. It is said he was very fond of birds'- 
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nesting; and on one occasion a curate saved him from 
drowning. He was well trained at the Huntingdon 
Grammar School, and at the close of his sixteenth Jrear 
he went to Cambridge University. Twelve months after- 
wards he was summoned to the death-bed of his father, 
and from thence he took his father's place. He subse- 
quently went to London to study the law, and in 1620 he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bouchier. 
For the next ten years he lived in retirement and happi- 
ness, joining in eflForts to improve the people, especially 
the tenants and domestics on his estate. Having been 
exercised very deeply on religious matters, he became 
earnestly interested in the spread of religion, associating 
with his cousin John Hampden, John Pym, and others. 
He assisted in providing lecturers for those places where 
the Gospel was not preached ; and he proved an ardent 
and thorough supporter of the Puritans. 

Charles I., like his father before him, was most arbi- 
trary in his government of the land, although the nation 
had hoped better things from him. His first Parliament 
met in 1625, and he requested large supplies of money, 
but the Commons voted pnly moderate sums and the 
taxes called tonnage and poundage merely for one year. 
In 1626 the second Parliament assembled, and the House 
offered liberal supplies, if the King would grant a redress 
of grievances. The King resorted to forced loans, and 
many persons of position were imprisoned for refusing to 
grant them. Some of the clergy taught the doctrine of 
passive obedience — that is, that the King must be obeyed 
in all things, whether right or wrong. A third ParUa- 
ment was convened in 1628, and out of seventy-eight 
who had been unjustly imprisoned, twenty-seven were 
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returned as members of Parliament. The Commons drew 
up and passed the * Petition of Eight,' which declared it 
illegal to levy taxes without the consent of Parliament, 
and curtailed other prerogatives the King had been exer- 
cising upon the people. The House was greatly excited, 
and the King reluctantly assented to the ' Petition ;' but 
in circulating it, he cancelled the correct impression, and 
caused another to be printed which gave his evasive 
answer instead of his consent. This base conduct greatly 
exasperated the people. The King gained over to his 
side a few members of the popular party, with Sir Thomas 
Wentworth at their head, and rewarded him by making 
him Earl of Strafford. The second session of this third 
Parliament met in 1629, but it was dissolved for passing 
resolutions on religion and taxation which were obnoxious 
to the King. As the chamber was anticipating a disso- 
lution, Sir John Eliot brought forward three propositions 
denouncing innovations yi religion, customs' duties being 
levied without consent of Parliament, and the paying 
them. The Speaker of the House of Commons refusing 
to put them to the vote, he was forcibly held in the chair 
while a private member put them, and they were carried 
with enthusiasm. It was in this session of Parliament 
that Cromwell's voice was first heard, when he declared 
against the flat Popery which was being preached at St. 
Paul's Cross in London. Several members of Parliament 
were imprisoned, and poor Sir John Eliot, after suffering 
great inhumanity, died in the Tower of London. 

* * Parliament was dissolved and Charles ruled for eleven 
years without one, during which time tyranny and oppres- 
sion reigned supreme. Liberty was dead, and religion 
persecuted. The ' Star Chamber ' and * High Commission 
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Courts' were the supreme instruments in the King's 
hands of carrying out his diabolical purposes, in which 
he found ready helpers in the Earl of Strafford and Arch- 
bishop Laud of infamous memory. It was at this time 
that Leighton, Prynne, and Bastwick suffered. Many of 
the Puritans emigrated to New England to secure the 
liberty they could not find here, and a ship was, by order 
of the Court, prevented from sailing in which were John 
Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, and other influential men. 
In 1637 John Hampden refused to pay ship money, on 
the ground that it was levied without the authority of 
Parliament. The case was tried in a court of justice, 
and, although it was decided against him, the trial pro- 
duced a powerful impression on the public mind. 

**A fourth Parliament was convened in 1646, and, 
refusing to grant money without a redress of grievances, 
was dissolved in three weeks. Six months afterwards 
was convened that assembly so well known as the Long 
Parliament. This Parliament impeached the Earl of 
Strafford and Archbishop Laud ; but the latter emigrated 
to Holland, while Strafford was beheaded on Tower Hill. 
Laud was afterwards committed to the Tower, and sub- 
sequently beheaded also. The victims of Laud were re- 
released — such as still lived — the Courts of the 'Star 
Chamber ' and * High Commission' abolished, and triennial 
Parliaments decreed. The King, from his connivance 
with Popery and his known hatred of the Puritans, was 
supposed to be responsible for the Irish massacre, in 
which some forty thousand Protestants of all ages were 
brutally massacred. This took place in various parts of 
Ireland except Dublin, and the people were incited 
thereto by the priests, who pretended to have a com- 
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mission from the King, and using the name of the Queen, 
who was a Catholic. On January 3rd, 1642, the Attor- 
ney-General preferred a charge before both Houses of 
Parliament of high treason against Lord Kimbolton, 
Pym, Hampden, HoUis, Haselrig, and Strode, and on 
the morrow the King came himself to take these mem- 
bers, who, by order of the Commons, had retired into 
the City. Events ripened rapidly, and on the 25th of 
August, 1642, Charles raised his standard at Notting- 
ham ; and thus commenced the Civil War, caused by the 
tyranny, the duplicity, and bigotry of the Court. 

"Cromwell, now over forty years of age, devoted himself 
to the national cause, and collecting troops and money 
among his friends and neighbours, soon distinguished 
himself by his activity and ability. His troops were 
men of faith and prayer, and were largely influenced in 
their attachment to the cause by religious motives. 
Their discipline, bravery, morality, and godliness, were 
the wonder and admiration of the age, and this age too. 
They were called Cromwell's Ironsides, and were never 
vanquished. Hampden was mortally wounded at Chal- 
grove Field in 1643, and the war was carried on with 
varying success till the Parliamentarians gained the 
decisive battle of Marston Moor, and finally that at 
Naseby. In 1646 the King surrendered himself to the 
Scots, who in 1647 gave him up to the Parliament, and 
but for the faithlessness of Charles all might have been 
well. But he could not be trusted. The army resolving 
not to lose the result of all their sufferings, toils, and 
privations, demanded liberal measures, and the trial of 
the King, but the Parliament now seemed more bent on 
making the people Presbyterians rather than in seeking 
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to extend and to perpetuate the civil and religious 
liberties of the land. In 1649 the King was tried in 
Westminster Hall and condemned, and executed on 
January 30th, 1649. It was a great mistake, and only 
caused greater sympathy on his behalf; but if any 
public man ever deserved death, surely Charles I. did. 

** Cromwell has been blamed for the part he took in the 
death of the King ; but he could not do as he would, 
and in fact he had used his utmost power and influence 
in advising the King to deal faithfully and honestly with 
the people. Had Charles been willing to govern con- 
stitutionally and faithfully no one would have been more 
ready than Cromwell to have reinstated him in power. 
But no faith could be placed on his word; and even 
while making concessions he told his more private 
friends that his concessions would come to nothing. He 
might have saved both himself and his country. You, 
Tom, however, can read more particularly about this 
when you get older and form your own judgment of the 
men and the times. 

"The Commons voted the abolition of the House of 
Lords and the Monarchy ; but meanwhile Charles II. 
was proclaimed King in Scotland and Ireland. The 
Commonwealth appointed Cromwell Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whither he immediately repaired, and in about 
eight months completely subdued it. Drogheda and Wex- 
ford were taken by storm, and their inhabitants cruelly 
butchered. He was resolved to be severe, thereby 
trusting to avert much bloodshed. His doings in Ireland 
have been much condemned ; but if we recollect the late 
persecutions of the Protestants in that country in 1641, 
when about forty thousand persons were slaughtered 
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with great barbarity ; when it is remembered that the 
Royalists at the sack of Bolton butchered 1,800 men, 
women, and children, and enacted similar deeds at 
Liverpool and Oxford, some allowance must be made for 
him. Cromwell was too merciful to shed blood unless 
it seemed absolutely necessary in order to avoid greater 
bloodshed. Being required in Scotland, where an army 
was collected in support of Charles II., he was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the English army, and proceeding 
to Scotland met the Scots at Dunbar, and defeated them 
September 3rd, 1650. Early next year Charles col- 
lected another army and marched into England, reaching 
Worcester, which he made his headquarters. Crom- 
well followed, and on September 3rd, 1651, completely 
defeated him. Charles, after wandering about from 
place to place, escaped to France. 

** The country now needed a strong hand to guide it, 
and a concentration of power. The Rump Parliament, 
which the remains of the Long Parliament was now 
called, was unable to grapple with the present state of 
affairs. Moreover, the Parliament, although promising 
a dissolution, wished to evade it. The manner of filling 
offices offended public opinion ; Cromwell, therefore, 
being the source and centre of influence, on April 20th, 
1653, forcibly dissolved Parliament. 

*' A Council of State was formed with himself at its 
head, and a convention was called known as the Little 
Parliament, and also styled Barebones' Parliament, 
from one of its most eminent members named Barebones. 
Cromwell resigned his power into its hands. This Little 
Parliament proposed radical and useful changes in both 
Church and State — sweeping reforms which encountered 

k2 
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great opposition — ^but after five months its power was 
resigned into Cromwell's hands. He was now made 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland ; and afterwards, although pressed 
strongly to accept the title of King, he declined it. John 
Milton, the great poet and writer, who had laboured 
hard with the pen for freedom, was Latin Secretary. 
Cromwell had no easy time of it ; but he combated the 
obstacles and difficulties with resolution and success. 
He had the misfortune, which all reformers have, of being 
misunderstood ; and his enemies were continually plotting 
against him. But during this time the country was 
respected abroad as it had never been before, and was 
not for a long time afterwards. The chief acted with a 
disinterestedness and singleness of heart, as glorious 
but unusual as it was unappreciated by large numbers of 
the people. He was, as he himself says, * Arbitrary 
in power, but not ill-beloved by the people, and believe I 
should have been more beloved if they had known the 
truth, as things were before God and in themselves.' 
He sought and truly sought peace, retrenchment, and 
reform ; and but for his death the world would probably 
have been a century in advance of what it is at the 
present time. As to religion no such liberty existed in 
its profession as during the Protectorate. Churchmen 
were prohibited using the Prayer-book, because of its 
illegality in praying for King Charles, but Episcopalians 
were never disturbed, if they avoided royalist propaganda 
ism. The Protector was for liberty, and the utmost 
latitude to all parties, as far as consisted with the peace 
and safety of his person and government. 

** He encouraged religion and education. Justice was 
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administered between man and man with exactness and 
purity. Immorality and crime hid their faces. The 
persecuted and oppressed in other lands felt they had a 
friend and helper. Oh, Tom, my boy ! how much further 
advanced would the world have been now in education, 
morality, religion, and in science, had Cromwell been 
spared a few years longer. He was in advance of his 
age, personally, religiously,' and politically. He occu- 
pied his position unsought, and as a matter of simple 
duty, but it is sad to recollect that it is only within the 
last few years that his character has been vindicated 
from the contumely and obloquy heaped upon his 
memory, although he is now regarded with admiration 
and affection. On the 3rd of September, 1658, the fifth 
year of the Protectorate, on a night fearfully tempes- 
tuous, after a short illness, Oliver Cromwell died ; and 
in a few months to what an awful depth did England's 
court and people sink ! '* 

Tom and his grandfather walked gently home, scarcely 
speaking a word, as they were too much absorbed in 
thinking of the loss sustained by the death of the un- 
crowned monarch. 

** Cromwell our chief of men, who through a cloud, 
Not of war only, but detractions wide. 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed." — Milton. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Puritans in America. 

•' The mission of Christianity is to man's will. She counts nothing 
gained for her which comes not of a willing mind." — Noncon. 

ABOUT a month after the visit to the Dell just men- 
tioned, the two companions were again to be seen 
wending their way to the old meeting-place of the Puri- 
tans, where Mr. Darcal might have been observed sitting 
on the stone block in earnest conversation with his 
grandson. 

Tom asked his grandfather if he thought the Puritans 
would have persecuted had they been in power. To this 
question his grandfather replied : — 

Grandfather — The Puritans did not understand the 
true principles of religious freedom, although many of 
them had glimmerings of it. They certainly did per- 
secute to some extent when they were in power in this 
country ; but the hard usage to which they had been 
subjected may be urged as a slight excuse. Whilst some 
of the Independents desired the Church to be separated 
from the State, there were others who had no hesitation 
in assisting to keep up that connection so long as they 
could have freedom. If power had been conferred on 
them, no doubt, they would have persecuted even more 
than they did. The fact is any body of men having 
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power which they ought not to have, will be certain to 
abuse it. The lesson taught by all history is that no 
man should suffer on account of his religious opinions, 
so long as he does not disturb the peace of society. But 
the fact of a man not understanding the true principles 
of liberty himself ought not to be an argument in favour 
of persecuting him. 

Tom — ^Why are several of the States in North America 
called the New England States ? 

Orandfather — ^The New England States are six in 
number, and are situated near Canada and on the Atlantic 
seaboard. They are Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. This 
is the most populous portion of the United States, 
and the education of the people is more largely dif- 
fused than in any other part of the world. A law was 
passed early after the establishment of these colonies by 
which every town containing about fifty families was 
required to provide a school. The first settlement in all 
North America was made by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
1587, and the whole district was called Virginia, in 
honour of Elizabeth, the virgin queen. James I. divided 
it into two parts, called North and South Virginia. 
To the Northern portion, after a survey by Captain 
Smith, Charles I. gave the name of New England. 
Several settlements were afterwards made in Southern 
Virginia, with varying success, and, in 1620, the Pil- 
grim Fathers landed on the Northern shore. 

Tcym — ^I should so like. Grandfather, for you to tell 
me all about the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Orandfather — It is rather a long story, Tom, but 
a very interesting and instructive one. Our Puritan 
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forefathers did not believe in the Popish ceremonies of 
the time of James I. and Charles I. 

Those who desired freedom, earnestness, and purity 
in connection with religion were persecuted and im- 
prisoned. At a Conference between the Puritans and 
the High Churchmen, which was in the presence of James 
I., that monarch declared that if all the Puritans did 
not conform to his pattern he would ** harry them out 
of the land, or worse." 

In order to secure freedom of faith and worship, many 
emigrated to Holland, Switzerland, and other parts of 
Europe. Among others a body of followers of the Eev. 
Robert Brown, of Boston, in Lincolnshire, who were 
strongly in favour of freedom, resolved to leave their 
native land in search of the treasure. They were several 
times baffled in their attempts ; and on one occasion the 
ship on which they were embarked in the Humher was 
stopped, and they had to return. At length, however, 
they eluded the vigilance of their enemies, and found 
a resting-place at Amsterdam, in Holland. After some 
years there was a division among them, and a large pro- 
portion removed to Leyden, under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. John Robinson, and were known by the name 
of Independents. They were not happy, however, in 
a strange land, and at last they resolved to go to the 
new world and found a free community there. They 
chartered two vessels in England — the Speedwell and 
the Mayflower — and arranged to eiQbark at South- 
ampton, having to cross to the old country in other 
vessels. 

Their pastor, Mr. Robinson, had arranged to remain 
behind with the older and feebler portion of the flock. 
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until the pioneers had succeeded in establishing them- 
selves. 

The parting was aflfecting yet hopeful. Mr. Robinson, 
in giving an address, charged them before God to follow 
their minister no further than he had followed the 
Master. He bewailed the condition of those churches 
who could not go beyond what their first teacher went, 
and urged that they should be willing to receive truth 
from any other instrument, as he was persuaded, ** God 
had more truth yet to break forth out of His Holy 
Word." 

Tom— The good minister did not think he knew all 
the truth then, grandfather ; but how did the people 
succeed ? 

Grandfather — ^You must have patience, Tom ; you 
want to get to the end too quickly, my boy. 

T(ym — ^No ! I like it, grandfather. 

Grandfather — ^Well, the emigrants, numbering about 
one hundred, left Holland in July, 1620, and arrived at 
Southampton, England \ and on the 6th of August they 
embarked in the Speedwell and Mayflower^ but were 
delayed on account of the latter vessel requiring some 
repairs. They had no sooner set sail again than the 
Captain of the Speedwell^ having become faint-hearted, 
they were obliged to put into Plymouth ; and, taking 
all the passengers of the smaller vessel on board the 
Mayflower^ at length the Pilgrims finally left the shores 
of Old England for the distant land. When nearing the 
new home, a form of government was drawn up and 
agreed to, which was afterwards modified, but which 
may be said to have formed the basis of the grand edifice 
of the Republic across the Atlantic. They reached 
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America and effected a landing at Cape Cod, on Novem- 
ber 8th, and finally reached a place which was after- 
wards called New Plymouth, where they all landed. 
Before six months had passed, however, half of the emi- 
grants were dead ; yet those who remained bore up 
under many trials ; bore their many trials with heroic 
endurance. I cannot now tell you full particulars, Tom, 
but after the undertaking had proved successful, num- 
bers of the Puritans at home followed their brethren 
across the ocean, many of whom suffered great distress 
and privation. 

Tom — No, grandfather, you need not give tne full in- 
formation ; but I should like you to tell me something 
about Eoger Williams, and also how the Friends were 
treated, as there is some strong language used in the 
account I read last week about the persecution by the 
Puritans in America. 

Grandfather — Unfortunately, Tom, most of the Puri- 
tans who went over to America took with them the prin- 
ciple of State Churchism, which has done so much evil in 
the world, and the persecutions in New England only con- 
firm the truth of the principle of '* no civil inequalities 
on account of religious opinion." 

The governors and magistrates of Massachusetts, in 
which were situated New Plymouth and Connecticut, 
were elected by the male adults of the colony, who were 
church communicants, just as though no one else had 
any right to a voice in the matter. This method of 
electing the governors is sometimes justified on the 
ground that the emigrants went over to their new home 
as a church, and therefore the usual method of electing 
church oflScers was the right plan now. This explanation 
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may modify our opinion of their conduct, but does not 
justify it. The first governor was John Carver, and he 
was succeeded the same year by William Bradford, who 
continued governor till his death with one or two excep- 
tional years, when Edward Winslow and Thos. Prince 
were elected. Sir Harry Vane was also governor of 
another district, but he was too liberal and was sup- 
planted by John Winthrop. 

Among those who followed the earlier emigrants to 
New England was a young Welsh preacher — Soger 
Williams, and, to his amazement, he found there was no 
liberty of prophesying in the States. Roger Williams 
had an earnest belief in the principle that the magis- 
trates had nothing to do with a man's religion, and 
that there should be unlimited toleration, and that to 
punish men for matters of conscience was persecu- 
tion. He reached America in 1631, and from the first 
aroused the enthusiasm of the people, and especially 
when demanding perfect religious equality for all. 
The enthusiastic young minister was chosen pastor of 
Salem. 

At this time the laws were very severe against those 
who in any way deviated from the established modes and 
times of public worship. 

Roger Williams was warned by the authorities that he 
was transgressing the laws ; and they used the most un- 
scrupulous means of overpowering him. Salem was dis- 
franchised till it was prepared to renounce their minister. 
The poor fellow was obliged to fly, and he found refuge 
among the Indians, with whom he remained some 
months. 

The Indian chief having given him a district called 
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Rhode Island, he founded Providence in 1635 ; and eight 
years afterwards he came over to England, and obtained 
an independent Charter for the Island, which carefully 
provided for the rights of conscience. 

A noble instance of Roger Williams' magnanimity was 
the fact that immediately after his first arrival in Rhode 
Island he saved the Colony from desolation by averting 
a union of two Indian tribes against them. 

Tom — Poor Roger Williams ; but did the authorities 
persecute women Quakers ? 

Grandfather — Yes ; indeed, their conduct to the 
Friends was cruel in the extreme. Men and delicate 
women were whipped from town to town; fined, im- 
prisoned and hung for nothing more than teaching and 
preaching contrary to ^he State Churches of New 
England. It is most sickening to read the detailed 
accounts of their suflferings ; and one is astonished, that 
men who had fled from persecution themselves, should, 
in their own persons and in that of their immediate 
descendants, be guilty of the very practices they had 
condemned in their mother country. And when we 
recollect that most of these apparently merciless ma- 
gistrates and governors were, in all other relations 
of life kind and gentle and loving, it can only confirm 
us in the opinion that power to punish or deprive of 
rights on account of religious opinions should not be 
given to any man however good. 

Tcym — Did these persecuting practices last long in 
New England ? 

Grandfather — ^It continued more or less for forty or 
fifty years, although in later times it had not been so 
severe ; but these terrible and disgusting exhibitions 
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sickened the people, who were increasing in their an- 
tagonism to it. The democratic system of government 
too, notwithstanding its very partial application, could 
only lead to an abandonment of a practice at variance 
not only with civil rights, but also so contrary to the 
spirit and precepts of the Divine Teacher. 

*' Tears such as angels weep burst forth;" — Milton, 

** Truoe with oppression? 
Never, no never.*' — Whittier. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Public Servants. 

*' Prompt every moyement of his heart and mind." — Cowper, 

IN the county town of Binchester, where Tom was 
schooled, was a Literary Society, composed of 
various political and ecclesiastical parties. The objects 
sought to be accomplished by the Institution were those 
usual in such organizations, such as mental and moral 
improvement, the training the mind to form and hold 
correct mathematical, historical, and scientific opinions, 
by a frequent interchange of thought, and by books. The 
Society was managed by a Committee nominated and 
selected by the few, and great care was taken to have 
about an equal number of the various parties on the 
Executive. A new Secretary had recently been appointed, 
Mr. Alfred Lare, a young man of persevering and indus- 
trious habits, and the Association rapidly increased and 
improved under his superintendence. It was the mis- 
fortune of Mr. Lare to have ** Fixed Principles," and 
still more unfortunate he should be a Radical, although 
these principles and opinions were the result of long and 
earnest study. He was too conscientious a man to use the 
position he held in the Society for sectarian purposes or 
party objects; but he certainly did think that in an 
Association having such a high object as the cultivation 
of the human mind, no attempt would be made to trammel 
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that mind in an official, either mentally or socially. 
Besides, it appeared to him that a man who had passed 
through the mental and moral training, which eventuated 
in principles, was more fitted — supposing him to be 
thoroughly impartial — ^than another who had no definite 
principles for such a post as he filled. He was, therefore, 
determined that while using his utmost endeavours to 
please and give satisfaction, he would act the man. 

Mr. Darcal being a member of this Society, Tom, who 
usually called at the Institution for his grandfather's 
books and pamphlets, had become well-known to the 
secretary. 

One day Mr. Lare told Tom that he was coming over 
to Landean on the following Sunday to preach, and Master 
Darcal having mentioned it at home, his grandfather sent 
an invitation to Mr. Lare to dine with them, which the 
secretary duly accepted. 

On the following Sunday morning Mr. Darcal and 
family, as usual, went to Binchester Meeting House. 
They had the pleasure of Mr. Lare's company to dinner 
and tea, and Mr. Darcal, Lizzie, and Tom accompanied 
him to the small Wesleyan Chapel at night, and were 
very much pleased with the service, as the secretary was 
an acceptable preacher. During the afternoon, while 
enjoying friendly conversation, Mr. Lare was evidently 
awkward and nervous when addressing Miss Lizzie, who 
occasionally blushed considerably. 

It will be remembered that Miss Lizzie determined to 
remain with her parents after the great ''breaking-up'* 
at Bream, and ever since that time she had been an 
earnest worker at Landean and neighbourhood. There 
can be no doubt that her good spirits, loving disposition. 
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and sympathising heart had no little share in making 
such a joyous and happy home as Mr. Darcal had. 

Household duties were performed with despatch and 
thoroughness; and, although the thought of separated 
friends occasionally brought the tear, yet, recollecting 
their strength of character and loving hearts, she wiped 
the tear away. She seemed to follow very much in the 
footsteps of her dear sister Mary, and many little 
schemes of usefulness did she originate at Landean ; and 
at the Binchester Meeting-house she was no idler. 
One of the means used by Miss Darcal was the estab- 
lishment of an evening-school for the young people of the 
village of both sexes. They met in a wooden building, 
called **The Hut," which Mr. Darcal erected for his 
daughter about two hundred yards from the farm-house. 
This place, which was nearly an equal distance from 
three villages, was suitably fitted up for the purpose 
for which it was used. 

Miss Lizzie was also deeply interested in the welfare 
of her nephew, and no doubt her loving care contributed 
largely to make him the noble youth he was. 

The preaching arrangements at the Wesleyan Chapel 
at Landean were generally such as brought each supply- 
once a quarter, and this Tom already had become aware 
of, by seeing the plan in the dwellings of his grand- 
father's workmen; but the new plan provided for an 
interval of only six weeks for Mr. Lare. Tom was not 
sorry for this, as he so much enjoyed that gentleman's 
visit before, but it struck him as rather singular. A 
thought flitted across his mind, and he whispered some- 
thing to Aunt Lizzie, who gave him a gentle box on the 
ear, which sent him away laughing. On Mr. Lare's 
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next visit to Landean Court Farm an occasional quiet 
conversation might have been noticed between him and 
Miss Darcal. There was evidently a mutual attachment 
growing up between the young preacher and Lizzie, 
which time deepened and strengthened. The next num- 
ber of the Preachers* Plan gave Mr. Lare his appoint- 
ment at the usual quarterly intervals. In addition to 
his periodical visits to the farm, he occasionally enjoyed 
a quiet walk by the river-side, but, somehow or other, 
he often found himself within a short distance from the 
house, and, of course, he must just call. 

During these visits to Landean, Mr. Lare had taken 
the opportunity of telling Tom — ^young as he was — of 
his trials and difficulties at the Institution on account of 
his principles. Mr. Lare's known attachment to political 
and ecclesiastical reform brought upon him the dislike 
of all the clergymen of the Church of England, although 
he was most careful to act fairly and equally. Indeed, 
so particular was he that, if anything, the advanced men 
had cause to complain, because, if he were inclined 
to make any diflference, he would rather favour those 
books and papers which were on the side opposite 
to his own principles. At all events the clergy of the 
establishment were the least justified in complaining. 
The question came to a crisis by the Secretary having . 
mentioned to the son of a Director of the Institution 
that it was a pity the Tories were so violent in opposing 
an [extension of the franchise. Now, if the Secretary 
had written the most violent articles under an assumed'^ 
name in the newspapers, no complaint would have been 
made ; but unfortunately an official of public societies is 
supposed to have no opinions. Is it not, however, of the 

L 
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very utmost importance that a secretary of an institu- 
tion having a large number of young men connected 
with it who are just growing into life should himself 
hold very definite principles ? 

A Directors' Meeting was called to consider what was 
designated as Mr. Lare's party spirit in the management 
of the Society. The subject was discussed in a spirit 
not much becoming the oflScers of such an institution ; 
but it was evident Mr. Lare's friends were in a minority, 
although they battled hard for him. But one old gentle- 
man — a venerable and holy man— expressed and looked 
the utmost horror at the idea of a secretary being a 
politician, and having very decided views. To the honour 
however of the committee, two young men who were 
understood to be Tories, gave expression to a strong feel- 
ing of indignation that so painstaking, prudent, worthy 
and conscientious a gentleman should be forced to leave 
an institution where he was so warmly appreciated, and 
simply for giving expression to a political opinion. There 
were, however, a number of respectable bigots on the 
management who carried the day, and Mr. Lare had to 
leave the Binchester Institute. This seemed rather hard 
a reward for such faithful service as had been rendered ; 
but hard or not hard he had to leave. 

Tom, who had anxiously ascertained full particulars, 
gave Mr. Lare all the sympathy he could, when the 
latter poured out his soul to him. What to do he could 
not tell, and he was bowed down with sorrow ; but the 
chief affliction was on account of his fear of breaking 
the tie of afiection between Lizzie and himself, as he 
felt she could not think anything more of him, nor could 
he of her, as his circumstances would possibly become 
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worse and worse. Poor fellow ! It was his first great 
trial, and his spirit was completely broken. He took an 
early opportunity of mentioning the matter to Lizzie, 
who, like a true woman as she was, replied to Mr. Lare, 
"I love you all the more for your independence and 
your constancy, and don't be afraid." These were 
cheering words, and they had the desired effect — a load 
was removed, and now he could do, or be, or suffer any- 
thing. In two months an opening occurred at Taunton 
in Somersetshire, where indeed the society was low, but 
new officers had just been appointed who were seeking a 
suitable gentleman to take charge of the Philosophical 
Institution. Mr. Lare's first inquiry was whether the 
secretary would be allowed, as a citizen, to take part in 
public questions. He was surprised and delighted with 
the reply, "The directors will allow of no interference 
with the ecclesiastical or political liberty of their officers ; 
all they require being a conscientious, impartial, and 
diligent discharge of the duties of the office ! " A formal 
application was made, and Mr. Lare had the pleasure of 
receiving the appointment, and at the termination of his 
six months' notice he went to his new post and new 
duties at Taunton, to the no small gratification of his 
friends at Binchester, and especially at Landean Court 
Farm. 

*• The best public services have always been performed by persons 
in a condition of life removed from opulence." — Fox. 



l2 
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CHAPTER VI. 
George Fox. 

" Virtue is bold and goodness never fearful." — Shakespeare* 

WHEN Tom went to hear Mr. Lare preach at the 
Wesleyan Chapel, although it was not the first 
time he had been there, yet he could not help contrasting 
the quiet simple service at the Meeting-house with the 
demonstrative one at the former place, and on his return 
home he asked his grandfather to give him some account 
of the Friends. He had often heard the names of 
George Fox, William Penn, James Naylor, Robert 
Barclay, and others mentioned in the circles of the 
Friends, and he was wishful to learn more both of the 
Society and its principles. His grandfather promised to 
give him a short history of William Penn and George 
Fox some day, or if unable himself he would ask his 
grandmother to do so. This time the treat was given 
by his grandmother, whom Tom persuaded one fine 
afternoon, when Mr. Darcal was very busy, to go to the 
Dell, in fact to the Meeting-place of the Puritans, to 
which spot he always seemed to expect to go when any- 
thing special was to be told him. They had a pleasant 
stroll to the place, which Tom would insist upon calling 
Puritan Dell, and Mrs. Darcal was duly installed on the 
well-known stone. When she was seated Tom said, 
*'Now, grandmother, tell me about George Fox first, 
and then I shotfld like to hear something of William 
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Penn." Mrs. Darcal then gave him the following 
account of one of those extraordinary men to which her 
grandson paid the utmost attention : — 

George Fox may be said to have been the founder of the 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, which latter name was 
given them out of contempt by a Magistrate of Derby. 
George Fox having been brought before two Justices in 
Derbyshire, and very likely using a good deal of action in 
addressing their worships, when he bade them all tremble 
at the word of the Lord, one of the Justices deridingly 
gave him and his friends the appellation of Quakers. 
This leader of a new body of people was born at Drayton, 
in Leicestershire, in 1624, the year before James I. died. 
It was from his mother he received his early impressions 
of spiritual truths ; and she cared for him as a Christian 
parent only can. Religious matters had a great hold 
upon him, and he was shocked at the lack of the Christian 
life in those who professed religion. At one time it was 
proposed to make him a priest; this, however, fell through, 
and he was apprenticed to a shoemaker, who kept him 
attending sheep much of his time. When he was about 
eighteen he suffered great distress of mind, and was very 
desponding, in which state of mind he applied to several 
priests, from whom he found no help. He then passed 
much of his time in solitude, wandering from place to 
place, and especially studying the Bible. At length he 
obtained the peace he sought, and had clearer views of 
divine truth, and he felt constrained to tell the people 
these truths, and bid them listen to the internal monitor 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world. 
Feeling an inward call to the ministry, he gave himself 
up to itinerating the country to meet with serious minded 
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people like himself, and to exhort to repentance. This 
work commenced in Manchester, and ever afterwards he 
was found labouring for the Master, in which he had 
considerable success. He encountered great opposition, 
however, in prosecuting his mission, but this was partially 
brought on himself through injudicious conduct. 

The Friends refused to uncover the head in a court of 
justice, and objected to bowing and bending the knee to 
persons, these customs being objected to on the principle 
of not giving the respect and adoration to men which was 
due to their Maker alone. The new evangelist also 
brought himself into great trouble by making remarks in 
churches after the minister had finished his sermon, thus 
causing excitement and uproar. In this he probably 
went too far, because no body of people should be inter- 
rupted in the conduct of divine service. One of the 
principal causes of dislike to the Friends was the opinions 
they held as to a paid ministry. They contended that as 
the gospel was free, so the ministry should be free too. 
These principles greatly oflFended the various ministers of 
the time, and George Fox and his followers were hated 
and persecuted. At Nottingham he was imprisoned for 
interrupting a priest, who was preaching from the words, 
' ' We have a more sure word of prophecy, ' ' and at another 
place, when he attempted to speak to the priests and 
people, the congregation assaulted him furiously, beating 
him with their hands, bibles, and sticks, and afterwards 
put him into the stocks. Some of the Baptists and 
Independents likewise held the opinion that ordained 
ministers were not the only people who should preach ; 
but they did not attend the religious services of others and 

terrupt their ministers. It certainly was most unseemly 
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of George Fox and his followers to interfere in the church 
services as they evidently did, although there is no doubt 
he was greatly excited at some of the doctrines that were 
taught. The same course of conduct, with similar results, 
however, took place all over the country, which resulted 
in commitments to prison, although these were often 
done without law, and in the most arbitrary manner. 

On one occasion, when imprisoned at Derby, he was told 
he might walk a mile into the country, in the hope he 
would not return; but he did not care to obtain his 
liberty that way, and he returned to the prison. One of 
the principles of the Friends is opposition to all war, and 
their founder, when pressed to take a position in the army, 
persistently refused, and suffered continued imprisonment 
in consequence. This was in 1651, the time of the Com- 
monwealth. Although greatly persecuted, he secured 
many converts, and among them men of good^ ability and 
earnestness, and the results of their efforts were in many 
cases astonishingly successful, especially in Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and North Lancashire, although their labours 
extended to all parts of the land, and across the seas. 

At Carlisle the judge and magistrates consulted how 
they might bring in a sentence of death for blasphemy 
against George Fox, and the report of this had spread 
abroad and had come to the notice of Parliament, where- 
upon they ordered a letter of inquiry to be sent to the 
sheriffs and magistrates, which led to his release. This 
was done by the Barebones Parliament. Men were not 
the only sufferers, for gentle women bore imprisonment 
and whipping with Christian patience and meekness. 

Oliver Cromwell befriended the Quakers, although 
some of his subordinates persecuted them. In 1654 
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Fox was trought before Cromwell, who conversed with 
him, and on retiring he told him he was at liberty and 
might go whither he would. He also told him to come again 
to his house, remarking, * if thou and I were but an hour 
of a day together, we should be nearer one to another." 

In October, 1656, the Protector gave an order for the 
release of Friends at Colchester gaol. Their sufferings, 
however, continued on account of their renewed protests 
against tyrannical conduct, and especially by their pro- 
test against war, priestcraft, and tithes. 

After the restoration of the monarchy under Charles IT., 
the sufferings of the Friends were intensified, and all the 
penal enactments against Nonconformists applied with full 
force against them. Advantage was taken of a disturb- 
ance created by the Fifth Monarchy men, who thought 
the time was come for the personal reign of Christ upon 
the earth, to issue a proclamation against all meetings 
of sectaries. The Mayor of London himself sent three 
hundred and forty-six persons to Newgate, and one 
hundred of these were crowded into one room. 

The same thing occurred in all parts of the land. 
Men and women were haled to prison from their meet- 
ing-houses, and even from their beds in the dead of 
night, and the prisons were crowded to suffocation. At 
Bristol about one hundred and ninety ; in Lancaster 
two hundred and seventy ; in Westmoreland one hundred 
and sixteen ; and in the West Riding of Yorkshire two 
hundred and twenty-nine Friends^ were committed to 
prison, the ostensible reason being because they would 
not take the oath of allegiance, and for not attending 
parish churches ; but new pleas were continually set up 
'or persecuting the people called Quakers. When the 
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authorities became ashamed of using the pretext of the 
Fifth Monarchy men to continue the persecution, they 
revived the old laws of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
which were very severe against those who absented them- 
selves from the parish church, and by these means they 
completely ruined many peaceable quiet Christian men. 
The Corporation Act requiring all oflScers in cities 
and boroughs to renounce the covenant and receive the 
Sacrament did not much affect the Friends, because they 
did not seek public oflSces. Nor were thfey much affected 
by the Act of Uniformity compelling all clergymen to 
conform ; but the Conventicle Act, which prohibited 
meetings of more than five persons besides a household, 
was used with great severity against them. The per- 
secution continued with very little modification. In 
1663 the authorities pretended to have discovered a 
new conspiracy, and the Friends suffered another on- 
slaught. George Fox had a warrant issued against him, 
when he appeared at the Sessions, at Lancaster, and 
was committed to prison at Lancaster gaol, where he 
remained two years. He was then removed to Scar- 
borough Castle, at which place he was confined one 
year. Just after his commitment Margaret Fell, of 
Swarthmore, near Ulverstone, widow of Judge Fell, 
who was his friend and supporter, was summoned before 
the magistrates and questioned about holding meetings 
at her house, and she was imprisoned on refusing to take 
the oath. After being twelve months in prison she was 
tried by Judge Twisden, and condemned to forfeit all her 
property to the King. Altogether Margaret Fell was 
imprisoned some eight or nine years. George Fox was 
twice tried and condemned by this judge. Both of them 
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were at length released by an order in Council, and 
George Fox immediately began to organise his followers 
into regular societies, and was kept busily employed in 
the work in all parts of the country. He established 
monthly and yearly meetings, and meetings of suflFer- 
ing, taking special care of the poor of the society. 
About this time George Fox married Margaret Fell, and 
he also secured a reversal of the unjust sentence de- 
priving her of her property. He visited Ireland and 
America, remaining two years in the latter country, and 
shortly after his return was imprisoned at Worcester, 
but was soon released, when he went to Holland. In 
1684 he again visited the Continent for a short time. 
During his later years he remained chiefly in London 
and neighbourhood, so that he might be of service to 
his followers. After a life of sufiering, toil, and anxiety 
he died a happy and peaceful death on the 19th day of 
November, 1690. There were many remarkable and 
devoted Friends besides those I have mentioned, who 
lived and sufiiered during this time, and you will pro- 
bably read the history of the Society, when you will be 
greatly interested in Edward Burrough, Francis How- 
gill, James Naylor, George Whitehead, Robert Barclay, 
Catherine Evans, Sarah Cheevers, William Mead, and 
many^ others who were prepared to suffer the loss of all 
things rather than give up the faith of the Gospel. 

Tom had been a careful listener to his grandmother, and 
was exceedingly anxious she should continue her interesting 
account of the Friends ; but Mrs. Darcal was too fatigued 
to remain in the Dell any longer that day, and so Master 
Tom had to exercise his patience and wait a little longer. 

*' Whoever knew tmth put to the worse in a free and open 
enconnter." — Milton. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Will iam Penn. 

" The only force I bring is tenderness." — Don Silva, 

rriHE following week found Tom and his grandmother 
-^ again wending their way towards Puritan Dell, and, 
arrived at the loved and interesting spot, Tom mounted 
the block of stone, while his grandmother occupied a 
cushioned stool which he had carried to the place. It 
seemed rather formal for them to go to this particular 
spot on these occasions, but somehow or other ever since 
Tom's grandfather had first given him the history of the 
place, he felt the spot sacred to the memory of the suf- 
ferings of the past. 

Mrs. Darcal took the opportunity of informing her 
grandson of the principles of the Society of Friends ; of 
their opposition to all war ; of their protests in favour 
of civil and religious liberty ; of the interest always 
manifested against slavery ; of the support rendered to 
education ; of the relief given to the poor ; and of their 
efforts to promote temperance and all social improve- 
ments. She then explained to him the opinions which 
his grandfather held; that whilst he agreed with the 
great general principles of the Society, he did not 
altogether approve of its method and manner of doing 
things ; and that he did not see why the members should 
conform in every particular to the exact practices of the 
earlier Friends. His grandmother also said she was often 
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surprised that with such grand principles, the Society 
was decreasing, she feared, rather than increasing in 
numbers, and that she sometimes thought, if the Society 
were to listen to his grandfather, they would become far 
more numerous, powerful and influential than now. She 
then gave Tom the following account of William Penn : — 
This truly great man was bom in London in 
August, 1644. His father held a high position in the 
navy in the time of the Commonwealth, having been 
Vice-Admiral of England and Admiral of Ireland. At 
the restoration he retained his position and received the 
honour of knighthood. William received a good educa* 
tion, and at fifteen he went to Christ Church College, 
Oxford, to finish his training. While at Oxford he was 
greatly impressed by the preaching of Thomas Loe, a 
Friend ; and at sixteen he was fined for Nonconformity, 
and afterwards expelled from the college on account of 
his refusal to give up meeting privately for religious 
services. His father used all kinds of means, even pro- 
ceeding to blows, to alter his course, but to no purpose ; 
and at last he turned him out of doors. Afterwards, 
however, he sent him to travel through France, hoping 
thereby to divert his attention, and on his return he was 
welcomed to his father's roof. In 1666 he went to 
Ireland to manage a large estate for his father; but 
William, hearing that Thomas Loe was to hold a meeting 
in Cork, went to hear him, and was so impressed that he 
joined the Society. His father, having heard of this, was 
highly indignant, and called him home, and although 
using every endeavour to weaken his resolution, the new 
convert with humility but firmness told his father he 
could not give it up. Sir William was so incensed that 
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he again banished his son from his home ; but his mother 
secretly sent him assistance, and his friends also came to 
his help. Being an educated man, and, moreover, gifted 
for ministerial work, he was called to the ministry in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age, and proved well qualified 
for the work. Having been engaged in discussion with 
a minister who had violently attacked the Friends, 
William Penn published a pamphlet called the Sandy 
Faundaticm Shaken, This led to his imprisonment in 
the Tower of London. While in the Tower he wrote 
several tracts, among which was No Cross no Crown, 
He remained in the Tower seven months. Some influ- 
ential attempts were made to lessen the persecuting 
spirit of the times ; but the bishops and other ecclesi- 
astics violently opposed any alteration of the law and 
induced the King, by proclamation, to put the laws in 
force against the Nonconformists. As a result, the per- 
secutions were renewed and justices and informers ex- 
ercised their power even beyond the law. 

In 1670 the Friends in London had their Meeting- 
houses closed against them, and soldiers placed to keep 
the doors. At Gracechurch-street Meeting-house an 
Episcopalian priest was brought to preach, a band of 
soldiers being sent to protect him. The Friends there- 
upon held their services in the open air in the streets, 
and in connection with one of these meetings William 
Mead and William Penn were brought before the magis- 
trates, and charged with tumultuously meeting together 
by force of arms. They were detained five hours, and 
then returned to Newgate. In two days they were tried 
at the Quarter Sessions at the Old Bailey, and were 
charged with holding a meeting in the street contrary to 
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law. In coming into the court the officers took off the 
hats of the prisoners, when the Lord Mayor, Mr. 
Brown, ordered them to be put on their heads again, 
and then fined them for not having them off. On Wil- 
liam Penn desiring the law of conviction to be pro- 
duced, the Recorder got in a passion and called him a 
saucy fellow. Mead, also, well defended himself. Penn 
was ordered into what is called the "Bail-dock." 
When the jury first retired, eight of them agreed in the 
verdict, but the bench sent them to re-consider their 
decision. They then returned a verdict of ''Guilty of 
Speaking " against William Penn ; whereupon they had 
again to retire, and this time the verdict was given in 
writing, but to the same effect, which greatly exasperated 
the Mayor and the Recorder. The prisoners were sent 
back to jail, and the jury were shut up all night without 
food or fire ; but the next morning the same verdict was 
brought in. The jurymen were then forced to stay 
another night, in defiance of all remonstrance ; but all to 
no purpose, as they still brought in the prisoners *'Not 
guilty," upon which they were fined, and were to be 
imprisoned till the fines were paid. By this means the 
jury was got rid of, and another was empanneled, and 
thirteen Friends were sent to prison. Penn and Mead 
were both remanded to Newgate, their fines not being 
paid for keeping on their hats. 

At the next Court of Aldermen a vote of £100 was 
made to the Recorder for his services on this occasion, 
and it appears he had previously received £200 more 
for a similar service. 

This occurred in 1670, and on the 16th of September 
of this year William Penn's father died, having, how- 
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ever, been reconciled to his son, of whom and his prin- 
ciples he appears to have conceived a more favourable 
opinion. On another occasion, when Penn was impri- 
soned by Sir J. Robinson, another Lord Mayor, he 
exclaimed — *Thy religion persecutes, and mine for- 
gives !" In 1677 William Penn accompanied George 
Fox to the Continent ; and, after ministerial work and 
various eflfbrfcs to mitigate the suflFerings of brethren 
there, he returned to England. 

The persecution of the Friends continued to rage, and 
in Bristol it was very severe. It was at this time that 
Penn turned his thoughts to the New World, and in 1681 
he solicited and obtained a grant of land in North 
America, near the New England States, which the King 
readily granted him on account of the services of his 
father, and also of a debt still due to him from the 
crown. The district had been named the New Nether- 
lands, but was now changed by the King to that of 
Pennsylvania, and William Penn was made governor 
and absolute proprietor. The Indians had been treated 
with injustice, but the new governor gave strict injunc- 
tions for perfect justice to be shown them. He sent 
them a letter breathing goodwill and affection, and he 
afterwards went over to take possession and to establish 
the government. He was received with great joy. 
Although the land had been given him by the King, yet 
he would not take it from the natives without purchasing 
it from them. He therefore made a treaty, which gave 
security and peace ; and long after the author was gone 
to his rest, the name of William Penn was held in the 
highest esteem. Voltaire, an iniSdel writer, says of this 
treaty : *' It is the only treaty between those people and 
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the Christians that was not ratified by an oath, and was 
never infringed." 

Numbers of emigrants went over from England, and 
the colony of Pennsylvania, which enjoyed true civil and 
religious liberty, prospered abundantly. 

Although the Revolution of 1688 gave peace and 
quietness to the great body of Nonconformists, the Friends 
were an exception, and they were especially subjected to 
distress and suffering, on account of their declining to take 
the usual oath in a court of justice, and for refusing to 
pay tithes and church-rates. It was not until 1695 that 
they were allowed to make an affirmation instead of an 
oath. , On account of William Penn's intimacy through 
his father at the Court of James II., some suspicion was 
entertained of his loyalty to the new King and Queen 
(William and Mary), and he was summoned before the 
Council concerning this matter ; but William Penn, 
having known James II. when he was Duke of York, he 
may be excused for having some little sympathy for a 
fallen monarch. 

From this time to his death he took a most lively 
interest in the prosperity of the Society, and watched 
with great care over his own State of Pennsylvania, which 
had progressed rapidly. 

He was also actively engaged in efforts to mitigate the 
severities and remove the inequalities arising out of 
religious belief, which still existed in this country, and 
he was often engaged in drawing up petitions for relief. 

He died at Rushcomb, near Twyford, Buckinghamshire, 
on the 30th day of May, 1712. 

The History of the Friends gives a forcible illustration 
of the folly and wickedness of persecuting men for their 
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religious opinionSj and it teaches the importance of treat- 
ing all men with fairness and equality, and not to patronise 
one to the neglect of others. Mrs. Darcal promised to 
give her grandson a further account of the Friends on an 
early occasion. 

Tom thanked his grandmother for the two treats she 
had afforded him, and with stool in hand, he led the 
way out of the Dell towards the house, when they met 
Aunt Lizzie, who, anxious about her mother staying so 
long, had come to bring her home, as the evening was 
now drawing on apace. 

" History is philosophy teaching by examples.*' — Bolinghroke, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The Reformation in England. 

** Bow not low to heaiy error, 
Though enshrined in pompons show.'* — H, H, in Noneon. 

TOM'S visits to the Dell became less frequent on 
account of his leaving school to take part in the busi- 
ness of the farm, and all the summer and autumn he was 
kept busily employed. During this time, however, one or 
two circumstances occurred to heighten his dislike of State 
Churchism. An old man who had resided in the village 
upwards of fifty years had his goods taken for non-payment 
of Church-rates. He was a preacher among the Primi- 
tives, and often after a hard week's work he would walk 
ten or twelve miles on Sundays to preach the gospel ; and 
yet his furniture must be taken to support the services of 
the rich men of the locality. The circumstance created 
much disgust in the neighbourhood. The greatest indig- 
nation, however, was excited against the vicar of the 
parish by his treatment of a young couple whose child 
died without being baptized. He refused to read the 
service at the burial. This caused great anguish to the 
mother, but the father thought it did not much matter, 
although he felt highly indignant. The poor little boy 
was buried in a part of the churchyard called ** Hell's 
Comer," without any service, and yet this was in a 
national burial ground. How cruel to the feelings of 
the parents, and how offensive it must be in the sight 
of God. 
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As the winter was now approaching, Tom urged his 
aunt to get up a course of lectures at ** The Hut" for 
the young people who attended her classes, and anyone 
else who might be inclined to come. Aunt Lizzie, much 
liking the idea, consulted her father, who heartily sup- 
ported it, and promised to give two lectures out of the 
four which were proposed. This offer made the proposi- 
tion plainer still, and Tom, having asked if Mr. Lare 
was coming down at Christmas, it was decided to ask 
him to give a lecture ; and, for the fourth, they resolved 
to invite their old friend at Birstow, Mr. Brown. Although 
Tom had heard much on the subject of religious liberty, 
he was anxious to know a little more respecting the 
struggles of the past. Mr. Darcal, therefore, consented 
to give at least one address on the ** Reformation in 
England." 

On the 6th of November the little Hut was crowded 
with both young people and old to hear the first of the 
course of lectures, which was given by Tom's Grand- 
father, who thus spoke : — 

The Beformation in England may be said to have 
commenced in the fourteenth century by John Wycliffe, 
who was rector of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. 

Christianity, which is intended and calculated to 
bless mankind, had become very corrupt, and the 
state of religion and morals was exceedingly low. 
Indeed, it was a kind of modified Paganism. Incense 
was used, altars were erected, indulgences were sold; 
there were bowings and scrapings in the service of the 
Creator, and priestcraft was all powerful. All that the 
priests seemed to care for was the tithes and other 
means of support. Wycliffe lived about one hundred 

m2 
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and fifty years before Luther, and he exposed the 
vices of the priests and opposed the tyranny of the 
Court of Rome. He studied the Sacred Writings, 
and was the first to translate them into English. He 
insisted that the New Testament was a perfect rule of 
faith and manners. Tyndale, also, translated a large 
portion of the Old and the whole of the New Testament. 
This translation of the New Testament was the first that 
was ever printed in the language of the country. To 
prepare this edition, and also to make arrangements for 
printing it, he had to exile himself from his native land. 
It was brought to England in 1526 from the Continent, 
where Tyndale had taken refuge, and where, also, he 
was grievously persecuted. The Old Testament was not 
printed till 1537, but Tyndale was not permitted the 
honour of completing it, as he was martyred in 1536. 
John Rogers, who was residing in Antwerp while Tyn- 
dale was there, finished the work which his friend had 
so successfully prosecuted amid difficulties almost insur- 
mountable. The first printed copy of the whole Scrip- 
tures was received by Archbishop Cranmer in 1537, and 
freely circulated afterwards by authority of the same 
king Henry VIII., who, ten years previously, had 
ordered all Tyndale' s New Testaments that could be 
found to be seized and burnt. Five^ years before that 
time the King obtained the title of ''Defender of the 
Faith," for writing against Luther and the Reformation. 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Tonstall, 
Bishop of London, were so alarmed at the printing of 
the smaller portion of God's Word, that they sent orders 
to Flanders to buy up all Tyndale' s stock of Testaments, 
nd burn them. This cost £66 9ti, 4d., equal to about 
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£800 of our present money ; and the Archbishop had to 
collect this sum from ecclesiastics in various parts of the 
country. But all this opposition was in vain. 

The Word of God was treasured in many homes and 
hearts, and the people would not give it up. Various 
were the means adopted to supply copies for those 
who demanded them. On one or two occasions the 
opposing priests were out of the way when the vessels 
brought large supplies; and, indeed, the Scriptures 
were smuggled into the land. 

Henry himself, after first granting permission to read 
the Bible, largely revoked it, and enjoined that "No 
women except noblewomen and gentlewomen, no arti- 
ficers, apprentices, journeymen, husbandmen, nor la- 
bourers were to read the Bible to themselves or to any 
other, openly or privately, on pain of one month's 
imprisonment." 

The Scriptures produced a powerful influence in 
favour of the Reformation in this country. England 
greatly needed such a leader as Luther, John Knox, 
Melancthon and Bucer, and such a prince as Frederick. 
Thomas Bilney was converted about the year 1517, 
through reading the Greek Testament of Erasmus. He 
could find no peace from the priests, nor from fastings 
and masses, but he did find it in God's truth. When he 
was tried, in a moment of weakness, he compromised 
his position, upon which he became wretched; but he 
again preached the Gospel of salvation. He was taken 
up at Norwich, and burnt on the 19th of August, 1531. 
Cardinal Wolsey established a college in Oxford. Several 
of the students had purchased copies of the New Testa- 
ment, and formed a little band of Christian soldiers. 
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The Cardinal speedily ascertained the state of affairs, 
and put twenty-one pious and heroic young men of the 
college down into a deep cellar under the building, 
which was used for keeping salt fish in. In this damp 
and dismal place they remained for five months, four of 
them dying from the effects of their incarceration. But 
it Nwas all to no purpose. Other witnesses were raised 
up to take the place of the martyred ones. 

Henry VIII., although always a Papist at heart, unin- 
tentionally contributed largely to the Reformation in 
England. The Church in England was Roman Catholic, 
and under the Pope of Rome. Henry, in order to 
accomplish his own purposes, and on account of the 
opposition of the Pope to the divorce from him of Cathe- 
rine, one of his six wives, resolved, on the advice of his 
ministers, to make himself supreme head of the Church, 
and to shake off the authority of the Pope. This he did 
in 1534, although he was just as tyrannical after as 
before, and persecuted Catholic and Protestant alike, if 
they opposed him in his projects. In 1533 he made 
Cranmer Archbishop of Canterbury, and thereby did 
good service to the cause of reform. In 1536 Henry 
suppressed by Act of Parliament 380 monasteries. 
Shortly after this the head of England's Church brutally 
and criminally beheaded his Queen. Such a man as he 
was not a very fit head of any good institution. A papal 
bull was fulminated against him in 1538, and the 
country placed under an interdict, which declared the 
King dethroned, released his subjects from allegiance, 
and called upon the nobility of England and the monarchs 
of Europe to take up arms against him. Henry answered 
this by abolishing the remaining monastic establish- 
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ments, about a thousand in number, in 1539. These 
acts tended to the benefit of the people, but they were 
arbitrarily carried out. Although the King appeared 
indifierent to the excommunication of the Pope, yet in 
that very same year, 1538, he himself in person con- 
ducted a trial against John Lambert for denying the 
doctrine of the real presence of Christ in the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper. This good man was burnt at 
Smithfield in November of that year. The law called 
the Statute of Six Articles, passed in 1539, practically 
re-established or confirmed the doctrines of Popery, and 
loss of property and death were the penalties of disobe- 
dience. For the remainder of the reign the Papal party 
had the chief power in the Court, although Protestants 
were burned as heretics, and Papists hanged as traitors. 
-Henry died in 1547, when Edward VI. came to the 
throne, and in the first year of his reign the Bloody 
Statute of Six Articles, and the laws against LoUardism, 
were repealed, and measures were adopted to establish 
Protestantism as the religion of the land. Many im- 
provements were made in this direction, chiefly under 
the leadership of Cranmer. The adherents of the Papacy 
were certainly not treated with generosity, but no 
Boman Catholic suflfered death for his Church. Articles 
of faith were published consisting of forty-two, being 
similar to those now in force in the English Episcopalian 
Church. Bishops Bonner, Gardiner, and Heath, were 
proceeded against, and deprived of their positions and 
imprisoned, Bidley beiug made Bishop of London instead 
of Bonner. John Hooper, who was far in advance of 
the times, having been appointed Bishop of Gloucester, 
refused to be consecrated in the usual vestments, and 
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he declined to take the oath of supremacy. His voice 
was the first to proclaim the true principles of religious 
freedom, and to deny the right of the State to interfere 
with religion. In consequence of his refusal he was 
imprisoned, but at length under great pressure from his 
friends, and considerable concessions made to his opinions, 
he was consecrated. Compulsory means were thus used 
to secure conformity. Edward VI. died at Greenwich, 
July 6th, 1553, having reigned nearly seven years. 
This was a tremendous blow to the Protestant cause. 

Queen Mary succeeded to the throne, and gained the 
title of ** Bloody " on account of the suffering and death 
of so many Protestant martyrs. No doubt her mind had 
been embittered by the treatment her mother received 
from Henry VIII., and also from the attempt made to 
prevent her accession to the throne. In the same year 
the Catholic religion was practically re-established. The 
State prisoners were liberated from prison, Gardiner 
becoming Chancellor and Prime Minister. The laws of 
Edward relating to religion were speedily repealed. The 
English service was given up for the Latin liturgy, and 
all the married clergy were ejected from their livings. 
In a short time Cranmer was committed to the Tower on 
a charge of high treason, and other Protestant prelates 
were deprived and sent to prison. The Parliament under 
the influence of the Court revived an ancient law pre- 
scribing the capital punishment of heretics. Reginald 
Pole was appointed Cardinal of England, and the rela- 
tions between this country and Rome were restored with 
great rejoicings. Gardiner held a Court for the sup- 
pression of heresy, and the Protestant bishops and 
others, having been brought before it, were condemned to 
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the flames. They were required to acknowledge the 
Papal supremacy and the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
or the change of the bread and wine in the ordinance of 
the Lord's Supper into the real body and blood of Christ. 
Rogers, of London, was burned at Smithfield, Saunders at 
Coventry ; Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, who had 
rendered substantial assistance to Mary, suffered great 
agony in his burning in that city. Cranmer, in a 
moment of weakness, signed several recantations. Rid- 
ley and Latimer were speedily brought to the stake, and 
as the fire was being kindled, Latimer said to his com- 
panion, **Be of good comfort. Master Ridley, and play 
the man. We shall this day light such a candle by God's 
grace in England, as I trust shall never be put out." 
Ridley suffered severely. 

Cranmer afterwards repented and stood firm, and had 
to suffer the final doom, which took place at Oxford, on 
the same spot as Ridley and Latimer were burnt. Ab 
the fire burned and the flame approached his body, he 
held his hand, which had signed the recantation, in the 
fire to be consumed first, saying, **This hand hath 
offended." Prior to this he had to submit to the 
greatest degradation at the hands of his persecutors, 
suffering such indignities as would melt the heart of 
any but an ecclesiastic. 

Those who suffered at the stake during Mary's reign 
have been tabulated as follows : — 



Archbishop 


1 


Husbandmen, La- 


Bishops 


4 


bourers, and Ser- 


Clergymen . 


. 21 


vants . . 100 


Gtentlemen 


8 


Women . . 55 


Artificers . 


. 84 


Children . . 4 
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Had Mary reigned as long as her sister Elizabeth, 
and continued persecuting at the same rate, the number 
would have amounted to three thousand five hundred. 
Fortunately, however, she was taken away November 
17th, 1558, after reigning rather over five years. 

Elizabeth succeeded to the throne and was proclaimed 
supreme Governor of the Church of England ; nor did 
she forget to rule that Church as with a rod of iron. 
The Liturgy of Edward VI. was restored and the Pro- 
testant religion re-established. The Reformation was 
thus completed, although much of Romanism still re- 
mained in the Prayer Book, and became a fruitful 
source of disquiet. Elizabeth was very severe, both to 
the Romanist and the Puritan, as those were called who 
desired a more decided Reformation from Rome. Her 
severity against the Catholics may be somewhat ex- 
plained, but not altogether defended by the coalitions 
and plottings against her. 

I might multiply instances of sufiering, but I think 
I have given you sufficient to enable you to form some 
opinion of the state of affairs. But there are one or two 
points I should like to draw your attention to. First, 
the singular readiness of the priests, high and low, to 
fall in with the decision of the rulers- as to what their 
religion should be. The early part of Henry's reign they 
were Roman Catholics, then Protestant under him, again 
Catholic, and finally Protestant. The priests, with very 
few exceptions, changed with the times. There were in 
the time of Mary about 9,000 clergymen, and yet on 
the restoration of Protestantism by Elizabeth not two 
hundred resigned their preferments. The last point 
I wish to emphasize, and that very strongly, is that 
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a State Church is necessarily a persecuting one, and it 
has proved itself to be so in all ages. We see this 
abundantly in the Reformation; Catholics have perse- 
cuted Protestants and Protestants have persecuted 
Catholics ; and the only remedy is to place all upon an 
equality in the sight of the law, whatever their religious 
opinions. There is yet another point, and it is, that 
although these martyrs died mostly to show their ab- 
horrence of Popery, and especially of transubstantiation, 
that now that same Established Church cannot prevent 
the teaching of these old errors, and many of its ministers 
object even to be called Protestant. 

In replying to a vote of thanks, Mr. Darcal said he 
had forgotten to mention what he believed he had 
referred to in that very room before, that Wycliffe 
died in 1384, and that thirty years afterwards his 
bones were exhumed, burned, and cast into the 
Swift, a little stream near Lutterworth. Fuller well 
says, "This brook hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, 
Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, and 
they into the main ocean, and thus the ashes of Wycliffe 
are the emblem of his doctrine, which is now dispersed 
all the world o'er !" 

*' Parliament made the Church of England, and Parliament wiU 
unmake the Chnrch of England." — Lothair. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 
The Reformation in Europe. 

" When nations are to perish in their sins, 
'Tis in the Church the leprosy begins." — Cowper. 

MR. DARCAL having promised another lecture on 
the Reformation, the little *'Hut" was filled 
on the following month to hear an address on ''The 
Reformation in Europe." The lecturer commenced 
thus — 

The first three centuries of the Christian Church was 
a time of progress and spirituality. When, however, 
the Church became a civil power, and was supported 
and its doctrine enforced by the State, it began to 
decline in spirituality. Paganism gradually making in- 
roads upon it. Heathenish and Jewish ceremonies were 
introduced into the places of public worship, and the 
people, instead of adoring the great Saviour of men, were 
taught to pay adoration to images and saints. By de- 
grees religion came to be regarded as little more than 
a mere performance of rites and ceremonies. Priests 
became necessary, and hence priestcraft increased. The 
churches from being independent one of another — merely 
consulting their brethren in cases of difficulty — ^gradually 
relinquished their independence, . and appealed to the 
bishops of the larger centres until at length Rome, the 
old metropolis of the ancient empire, became the head 
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centre of Christendom. Its bishop was invested with 
the chief power, and endeavoured to control, not only 
priests and ecclesiastics, but even the kings and princes 
of the earth. In 324 was held the Council of Nice, to 
suppress Arianism, which taught that Christ was not 
God, and Constantine banished Arius and all his fol- 
lowers. In 347 appeals to the Bishop of Rome were 
sanctioned by the Council of Laodicea. In the eighth 
century a bitter dispute took place as to image worship, 
and the Council of Constantinople, in 754, declared 
against worshipping images ; but at another meeting in 
the same city, in 787, the previous decision was reversed. 
In 730 the Pope was made chief magistrate of the city 
of Rome. 

The power of the Pope was used unsparingly, and 
most unscrupulously. The whole of the clerical order 
advanced in the same direction, and their control over 
the whole of Europe was most complete. Their tyranny 
was such, that even princes dared scarcely to call their 
souls their own. The monasteries and nunneries esta- 
blished as a refuge from the world, and for retire- 
ment, were, in their earlier history, of great service to 
humanity, and encouraged civilization and learning, but 
as time advanced they became nests of idleness, luxury 
and vice. 

The Vaudois in Italy were the first to protest against 
the errors and the tyranny of Rome, and the Waldenses 
and Albigenses nobly followed. It was in England, how- 
ever, that the Morning Star of the Reformation appeared 
in the person of John Wycliffe, of Lutterworth, who lived 
from 1323 to 1384. He held that the Bible was the 
guide of Christian life and duty ; and he exposed the 
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avarice and immoralities of the priests. The writings of 
Wycliffe came into the hands of John Huss, of Bohemia, 
who was bom in 1373. This brave man boldly taught 
the new faith, reproved the priests and people on account 
of their corrupt morals, and proclaimed against the sale 
of indulgencies, which was the offer of pardon for all sin 
on payment of money. He was a bold and earnest wit- 
ness. In consequence of his teaching, the city of Prague 
was forbidden all the rites and ceremonies of religion 
until the reformer should leave. He left, and obtained 
a place of safety ; but in 1414 he was summoned to the 
Council of Constance, which consisted of about eight 
hundred persons of ecclesiastical and political position. 
The brave man went without fear, protected by letters 
of safe-conduct from the German Emperor Sigismund, 
whereby he was assured he should go and return in 
safety; but under the plea of **no faith with heretics/' 
he was seized and imprisoned for six months. At length, 
after several examinations, when he defended himself 
boldly, he was condemned to be burnt, in spite of all 
the protestations of his friends, and notwithstanding the 
promise of safety. 

At this time there were no printed books, but in 1440 
the art of printing was discovered, and this gave an im- 
mense impetus to the thoughts of the age. There is 
nothing like light and information; for tyranny and 
superstition thrive on ignorance. 

In 1483, at Eisleben, in Germany, Martin Luther was 
bom. He was educated with due respect for the religion of 
the times, and at school he made great progress in his 
studies. In 1501 he entered the university of Erfurt, 
and after being there about two years, he discovered a 
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Latin Bible in the public library of the university. He 
was greatly delighted, and stored its truths in his memory 
and in his heart. Contrary to the wishes of his father, 
and to the surprise of his fellow students, Luther entered 
the Augustine monastery at Erfurt, and while there en- 
deavoured to gain ease of mind and heart by observing 
the duties and penances of that establishment. He could 
find no peace, however, until he took the advice of Stau- 
pitz, the vicar general ; and instead of torturing he cast 
himself upon the great Eedeemer of men. In 1507 he 
was ordained priest, and the next year removed to 
Wittemberg University on the invitation of the Elector 
of Saxony. He began to preach, and drew large num- 
bers of people to hear him. In 1510 Lujiher went to 
Rome, and was shocked and grieved at the state of 
morals at the Court of Pope Leo X. On his return he 
was more than ever determined to pursue his course of 
reform. Events came rapidly, for in 1517 the Pope 
issued a bull granting full indulgence to all who contri- 
buted to the rebuilding of St. Peter's at Rome. Agents 
appeared in all parts of Europe ; and by payment of 
sums varying in amount, men could obtain pardon for 
sins of the greatest enormity. 

John Tetzel, one of the agents for the sale of these 
indulgencies, came to Juttenbock, about four miles from 
Wittemberg, and large numbers of the inhabitants of the 
district journeyed thither to purchase the scandalous 
immunities. Salvation was not only promised to the 
living, but also to the dead. ''As soon," says Tetzel, 
''as soon as the money rattles at the bottom of the 
chest, the soul is delivered from purgatory and flies into 
heaven!" 
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The teaching of such absurd, unscriptural, and diabolical 
opinions aroused Luther, and he attacked and exposed the 
deception practised on the people. On October 31, 1517, 
he affixed to the gates of his church at Wittemberg his 
celebrated ninety-five theses, or propositions on indul- 
gencies, which were printed and distributed by thousands 
throughout Europe. Luther had not only attacked the 
sale of indulgencies, but other evils of the times. 
Attempts were made' to iiitimidate and silence him, but 
he remained firm and unshaken. The support of Frede- 
rick, the Elector of Saxony, was a tower of strength to 
him, as he was a firm friend to rely upon. Luther was 
threatened, entreated and promised in turn ; and he ap- 
peared at Augsburg and Leipsic before the authorities, 
having obtained letters of safe conduct from the Emperor ; 
but at length he appealed to a council of the whole 
Church. In 1520 the Pope pronounced a bull against 
him, containing forty-one propositions, which were said 
to be taken from Luther's writings ; and the Reformer 
was excommunicated, his books were to be burnt, and he 
to be punished. Five months afterwards the bull and 
several books of the papacy were burnt by the intrepid 
teacher himself in the market-place of Wittemberg. 

In the midst of this state of afiairs another professor 
came to Wittemberg University, the gentle Philip 
Melancthon, who, agreeing heartily with Luther, rendered 
him most valuable assistance, both by counsel and the pen. 
He was more prudent and gentle than Luther, but both 
were needed in those times ; and although in character 
and attainments they diflFered much, yet they worked 
harmoniously together. 

In 1521 another bull was issued against the Reformer, 
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and he was afterwards summoned to meet the nobles and 
Ecclesiastics at the Diet of Worms. 

The elector of Saxony would not allow him to leave 
Wittemberg until he had received a promise of safety, 
signed by the Emperor and the Princes through whose 
States he would travel ; and his friends were much 
alarmed, for they had not forgotten how heretics had 
been treated in the past. But the great man himself had 
no fear, and declared that ** Though there should be as 
many devils in Worms as there are tiles on the roofs of 
the houses I would go." Luther appeared before the 
Assembly, and with calmness and courage defended his 
principles. Aleander, the Papal Nuncio, in a speech of 
three hours' length, accused him of the greatest crimes. 
When the intrepid reformer was asked to retract, he 
replied that he could not, unless convinced by scripture, 
and that he must adhere to the Word of God. He added, 
*' Nor can I possibly, nor will I ever make any recanta- 
tation, since it is neither safe nor honest to act contrary 
to conscience. Here I take my stand, I cannot do 
otherwise ; God be my help." ^ Some of the Diet counselled 
a violation of the Imperial promise of safety, but the 
Emperor and Princes scorned the proposal. When 
Luther was on his way back to Wittemberg, he was, by 
arrangement of his friends, overtaken by five masked men, 
who placed him on a spare horse and conducted him to 
the castle of Wartburg, where he lived ten months, during 
which time he translated the New Testament into German, 
and also wrote several other works. Luther returned to 
Wittemberg much stronger in body and in mind, in con- 
sequence of the enforced rest he had obtained, and the 
Reformation proceeded apace. His firm friend, Frederick, 

N 
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the Elector of Saxony, died in 1525, and in the same 
year Luther married Katherine a Bora, one of nine Nuns 
who had left a Convent. It was a happy union. 

In those parts of Germany where the Pope had full 
sway, persecution did its horrid work. At Buda, in 
Hungary, a bookseller, who had circulated Luther's 
writings, was fastened to a stake with his books around 
him, and in that state he was burned. The agents of the 
Papacy were viciously cruel. Preachers were nailed to 
posts by their tongues, and others hung to trees by the 
roadside and in the forest. 

At the Diet of Spires in 1529, the Roman Catholics 
were triumphant, and a decree was issued favouring their 
views. Against this decree the adherents of the Refor- 
mation entered their solemn protest, and hence we have 
the name Protestants. The good cause progressed with 
varying success, but on February 18th, 1546, the prime 
mover in the Reformation died at his native place, in the 
faith and hope of the gospel, in the sixty-third year of 
his age. He had gone to Eisleben, his birthplace, on an 
errand of mercy and goodwill. 

Luther held very advanced views as to authority in 
matters of faith. His words are : ** The right of inquiry 
and judging concerning matters of faith belongs to 
Christians, all and individually, and so entirely belongs 
to them, that cursed be he who would curtail this right 
by a single hair's breadth." 

In 1530 an attempt was made at the Diet of Augsburg 
to unite parties, when the Protestants submitted a con- 
fession of faith prepared with great care, and moderating 
some of the opinions of the Reformers, with a view to 
peace. This effort, however, was followed by a fierce 
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Edict against the Protestants, to be executed by military 
force. The Protestants, in order to be prepared for 
these measures, held a meeting at Smalcald, and formed 
a mutual league for defence. 

Charles V. tried to reconcile the two parties, and 
alternately threatened and courted the Protestants. 
After some negotiations, which came to nothing, the 
Protestant princes raised the standard of war, but the 
Emperor being successful, the Elector of Saxony was 
taken prisoner, and saved his life only by renouncing his 
electorate and estates. Maurice, of Saxony, however, 
who had succeeded John Frederick, formed a league 
with the King of France, and, after some advantages, 
the Protestants dictated the Treaty of Passau in 1552 ; 
and in 1555, at the Diet of Augsburg, this treaty was 
confirmed, giving to the Protestants equal rights with 
the Catholics. 

The German Reformers were not quite so advanced 
in their views as were those of Switzerland on the ques- 
tion of the Lord's Supper. Luther, while rejecting the 
doctrine that the bread and wine in the ordinance were 
changed into the body and blood of Christ, held that the 
body and blood of Jesus were present in the same way 
that light and heat penetrate different substances. That 
doctrine is called consubstantiation, in distinction from 
transubstantiation. A conference of the German and 
Swiss Reformers was held at Marburgh to consider these 
differences of opinion, but the result was not satisfactory. 
Zuingle and Ecolampadius appeared on one side, and 
Luther and Melancthon on the other. 

Having given a brief account of the Reformation in 
Germany, and referring especially to the great Luther, 

n2 
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I shall content myself with a still briefer reference to 
that movement in other parts of Europe. 

The first leading Reformer that appeared in Switzer- 
land was Ulric Zuingle, who was born in that country in 
1484, the year following Luther's birth. At twenty- 
two he became a priest and preacher. He had given his 
mind for some time to religious subjects, but was dis- 
gusted with the theology of the time. He, too, like 
Luther, having visited Rome, saw the necessity for 
a reform in religion. In 1518 a monk, named Samson, 
came to Switzerland to sell indulgences, when the young 
Reformer encountered him. In the same year Zuingle 
was chosen to preach in Zurich Cathedral ; and so 
earnestly did he denounce the sale of indulgences, that 
the authorities of Zurich forbade the agent to visit the 
town. People flocked to hear the young teacher, and 
large numbers received the truth. He attacked the 
mass, the worship of images, and other practices. 
Zurich became the centre from which the new truths 
radiated into the sorrowing country. Ecolampadius was 
preaching at Basle, and Farel at Geneva, at which place 
Calvin was afterwards located. Persecutions, however, 
followed the Reformers. A general meeting of the Hel- 
vetic body was held at Baden in 1526, to stop the new 
doctrines, and a decree was passed proscribing Zuingle 
and his followers ; but in vain, as the cause spread, 
although slowly. The Government, at length, resolved 
to submit the subject of religion to a public disputation. 
This . was appointed to take place at Berne, in 1528, 
when Zuingle and Ecolampadius, with other Reformers, 
were present, but the adherents of Popery failed to 
a»ppear. The discussion, however, lasted eighteen days. 
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resulting in a glorious victory for the Reformers. 
Popery was abolished in Berne ; episcopal authority was 
disowned ; altars and images thrown down ; the mass 
suppressed ; fast days, feast days, clerical costumes, 
organs, bells disappeared ; and monasteries were turned 
into schools. The feeling spread, and soon victory 
would have been achieved ; but a circumstance occurred 
which changed all. Five of the cantons which still 
upheld the Papacy made an alliance with Ferdinand, of 
Austria, which was a breach of Federal law. This con- 
duct enraged the other cantons, and Zurich and Berne 
declared war against them. They were, however, ap- 
peased ; but friendship was not restored, and intercourse 
with the five cantons was prohibited. These cantons 
thereupon declared war against Zurich alone, and, invad- 
ing that canton, defeated it at Cappel ; and among the 
slain was Ulric Zuingle, whose body was treated with 
great indignity, and, at last, burnt at Lucerne. The 
Broformed cantons were again repulsed at Zug ; but a 
treaty of peace left each party in undisturbed possession 
of their rights. This was followed by a slight re-action 
in favour of Popery, but not to any great extent. Eco- 
lampadius rapidly sunk into the grave after the death of 
his friend. Myconius succeeded him at Basle, and 
BuUinger occupied the place of Zuingle. At the close 
of a public discussion in Geneva, in 1535, the advocates 
of Popery gave in their adhesion to Protestantism, and, 
the people following, the Reformation was established by 
law in that canton. Soon afterwards, Geneva itself was 
completely emancipated from the power and control of 
the Duke of Savoy. The Council of Geneva issued regu- 
lations for the conduct of public worship, the support of 
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ministers, and the regulation of public and private 
habits. Calvin first settled in Geneva in 1536, joining 
Farel in his work there, and, after an absence of three 
years, he returned in 1541. 

In Sweden, Laurentius and Olaus Petri were the 
pioneers of the Reformation ; and Gustavus Vasa, who 
was chosen King in 1523, was a warm friend. The 
clergy, however, as they nearly -always have, opposed all 
change in the way of reform, and, through their infatua- 
tion, the country was nearly ruined. At a convocation 
of the States in 1527, at Arosen, convened in conse- 
quence of the rebellious conduct of the priests, the King 
declared it was impossible for him to continue on the 
throne unless the powers of the clergy were curtailed, 
and that he intended to abdicate. This was followed by 
his retirement, with his chief officers. 

The nobles, however, subdued the obstinacy of the 
prelates, and Gustavus consented to resume the reins of 
Government. Decrees were passed to prevent the Bishops' 
interference in State affairs, and castles and property 
which had fallen to the clergy were restored to their 
rightful owners. The revenues of the Church were to be 
placed in the hands of the King and Council, who were to 
devote to national purposes any funds not required for 
the support of the ministry. In 1529 the Papal authority 
was abolished, and another form of religion was esta- 
blished, more in harmony with the teaching of the 
Scriptures. 

In Denmark the sale of indulgences was the first means 
of directing attention to the new light. An able Reformer, 
whose name was Martin, was, at the request of King 
^hristiern II., sent to the Cathedral of Copenhagen, 
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by Frederick of Saxony. John Taussen was also a lead- 
ing Reformer, and preached the Gospel in spite of the 
opposition of the priests. At an assembly in Odensee, in 
1527, Frederick, the successor of Christiern, succeeded in 
obtaining liberty of conscience for the Reformers, and 
the power of Rome was abolished, although the clergy 
used their utmost power to prevent it. 

Norway being then united to Denmark, obtained light 
through the latter country. A public disputation was 
avoided by the Romanists. At the death of Frederick I., 
in 1533, the Church party succeeded in obtaining chief 
power in the State, and Taussen was condemned to die. 
The Council would not confirm this, but ordered him to 
leave. This so enraged the citizens that the bishop who 
instigated the persecution would have lost his life had 
not Taussen nobly conducted him in safety to his house. 
The country was involved in a civil war in consequence 
of the proceedings of the bishops ; but the new King 
Christiern III. fully established himself and government, 
and brought the rebellious prelates to their senses. 
At a Diet held at Copenhagen Episcopacy was abolished. 
Church property was declared under the management of 
the State, and after paying the ministers of religion, it 
was to be used for the establishment of Colleges, Hospitals, 
&c., and to pay the expenses of the late war, as well as 
to be applied to the remission of the taxes. In 1539 
Protestantism was fully established as the national 
religion, and in securing this result Bugenhagius, of 
Wittemberg, rendered great assistance. 

In Holland and Belgium the course of the reform was 
not so smooth ; indeed, the suffering was intense. 
Theological works were forbidden to be printed in 1521, 
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and Cornelius Grapheus was condemned to recant, to 
burn his writings, to lose his property, and to perpetual 
imprisonment for writing a preface to a work years pre- 
viously. At Anvers three converted friars were burned. 
In Antwerp a young man was seized, put into a sack, 
and thrown into the river, for addressing an audience 
from a boat in place of one who had been prohibited. In 
1529 all convicted Protestants were condemned to die, 
and yet the new faith spread. In 1530 nii^e men were 
beheaded at the Hague, and in 1531 a whole family, 
consisting of father, mother, two daughters, and their 
husbands were burned. The deception of the priests was 
most infamous, as the treatment of one of their number 
who had embraced the new faith abundantly shows. A 
priest, whose name was Merula, had been imprisoned, but 
was at length induced by misrepresentation to modify his 
views. On the day on which he was to be executed, he 
was led to the scaffold, and his pretended confession read 
to the people, who now regarded him as an impostor. 
The poor old man could not hear, and the priests would 
not let him see the confession. On returning to prison 
he was overwhelmed to find he had been entrapped, and 
after heroically suffering the additional burdens imposed 
upon him, he died a martyr's death at Mons in 1557. 

These countries had hitherto been under Charles V. 
and his aunt Margaret of Austria. In 1567 the Duke 
of Alva was at the head of the government, and in five 
years eighteen thousand people suffered the penalty of 
death rather than give up their profession of religion. 
It is perfectly sickening to read of the refinements of 
cruelty practised upon the poor Reformers. Alva was 

length superseded, but it was too late. Seven of the 
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provinces revolted, and eventually separated from Spain. 
The last martyr in the Netherlands was a female servant, 
Anne von der Hoor, who, in 1595, was barbarously 
buried alive. 

The power of the Roman Church was little felt in 
Poland till about the twelfth century, but the Wal- 
densian teachers, having visited Bohemia and Moravia, 
penetrated Poland, although strong efforts were made to 
prevent them. Roman Catholicism, however, gained a 
strong hold upon the people until Luther's time, when his 
writings and works produced a great effect. In Dantzic, 
in 1525, Popery was abolished ; but the next year Sigis- 
mund, King of Poland, overthrew the new religion by 
. force of arms. The year 1542 witnessed a violent effort 
to prevent the spread of Protestantism, and in 1552 still 
further efforts were used to put down the heretics. 
Hardship, suffering, and death resulted, to which, how- 
ever, the Polish nation was much opposed. The Refor- 
mation progressed, and large numbers joined the new 
faith. Modrzewski and John Laski were early refor- 
mers. But, although increasing in numbers, much 
opposition had to be encountered, and the King was 
urged by more than one legate of the Pope to use strong 
measures to uproot Protestantism. In 1573, at a Diet 
at Warsaw, perfect liberty of worship was secured for 
all religious professions. About this time the Jesuits 
came to Poland, and since then Protestantism has been 
and still remains weak. 

The strong hold the Pope had on Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, almost entirely prevented any manifestations 
in favour of the Reformation in those countries. There 
were indeed in the extreme north-west of Italy an 
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ancient people who had never bowed the knee to Borne ; 
but they were poor, and crushed beneath the power of 
Popery. In France Protestantism took deep root. I 
shall, however, probably take some other opportunity of 
referring to that poor unfortunate country. English 
opinion supported the Keformation, and had not the 
conduct of the movement been largely, indeed almost 
entirely, in the hands of the Court and aristocracy, the 
Reformation in England would have been more thorough 
and complete than it was. 

Scotland has stood out boldly in favour of the Refor- 
mation. A large portion of the kingdom belonged to 
priests, of whom there were more than enough. Luther's 
works were brought early to Scotland, but they were 
prohibited. Patrick Hamilton, among others, obtained 
one of these works. He went to see and learn from 
Luther, but speedily came home to his beloved Scotland, 
where his success in preaching was so great that the 
clergy were alarmed. The open-hearted young man was 
snared, seized, imprisoned, condemned, and burned in 
1528. Tyndale's New Testament, and other Protestant 
books, were imported and read with care and aflFection. 
The Word of God was precious in those days. The 
adherents of the new doctrines had to fare like those in 
other lands, and many left their native land to secure 
the shelter they could not find at home. 

For a short time full liberty of religion was granted, 
and newspapers supported Protestant principles. The 
Earl of Arran, however, having returned to Popery, 
liberty ceased, and persecution followed. Four men were 
burned at Perth on account of religion. George Wishart 
became a convert at an early age, and studied hard to 
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make a usefiil man, and he was a most earnest and suc- 
cessful preacher. Cardinal Beaton, archbishop of St. 
Andrew's, became alarmed on account of his popularity, 
and, after an ineffectual attempt at assassination, he was 
taken up, imprisoned, tried and brought to the stake in 
1546. Three months afterwards Cardinal Beaton was 
himself murdered. John Knox accompanied Wishart on 
his last tour, and was nearly coming to the same end. 
He became a Protestant in 1542, when he was thirty-six 
years of age. To him under God the Reformation in 
Scotland owes much of its success. He left for Eng- 
land, and subsequently went to Geneva, where he made 
the acquaintance of Calvin, by whom he was very kindly 
received. He returned to Scotland in 1555, and was 
continuously engaged in preaching the Protestant doc- 
trines. Having been summoned to appear before a con- 
vention of the clergy, to answer for his conduct, they 
avoided meeting him. He revisited Geneva, and in 1559 
returned home. Meanwhile the reformed faith increased. 
Walter Mill, an old priest, was tried, condemned and 
executed in 1558. This and other proceedings led the 
Protestants to address the Queen Regent, asking protec- 
tion against the clergy, and soliciting reforms in the 
Church. She promised protection, but after gaining 
time threw off the mask and issued a proclamation en- 
joining adhesion to Romanism. She also summoned the 
leading ministers to appear before Parliament ; but the 
Protestants resolved to attend their pastors to protect 
them, if necessary. The Queen Regent was alarmed at 
such a concourse of people, and promised not to proceed 

r 

against the pastors if the people would retire. She then 
issued a proclamation denouncing the ministers as out- 
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laws. It was at this moment that Knox returned home, 
and not a moment too soon. He preached at Perth in 
his usual strain; but a priest immediately afterwards 
uncovered an altar intending to celebrate mass. The 
priest having struck a boy who had made some dispa- 
raging remark, the people destroyed the altar and all 
the images and ornaments of the church. A rush was 
made to the monasteries, which were soon laid in ruins. 
A civil war of twelve months duration was the result, 
and had not Queen Elizabeth sent the reformers assis- 
tance, their cause would have been lost. Peace was 
agreed to in 1560, and the French troops, which had 
been suJ)porting Mary of Guise, the Queen Regent, left 
Scotland. Mary Queen of Scots had been in France 
some years, where she had been married to Francis 11., 
King of France, she herself being seventeen and her 
husband fifteen years of age. During her absence from 
Scotland, Mary of Guise, her mother, was Regent. Mary 
lost her mother and her youthful husband within a few 
months of each other, and not being friendly with her 
mother-in-law, Catherine de Medici, now Regent in 
France during the minority of Charles IX., she returned 
to Scotland to take possession of her kingdom. Twelve 
months, however, before her arrival, the Protestant re- 
ligion was established in Scotland, and acts were passed 
not only abolishing the Catholic religion, but enacting 
penalties for celebrating or attending mass. Knox was 
a leader in this movement, and he drew up a confession 
of faith. 

The same indefatigable worker also prepared a Book 
of Discipline ; but this being too great a change, it did 
not meet with the entire approbation of Parliament. 
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Mary sent for Knox soon after her arrival in the 
country, and had a long dispute with him : but the 
Queen was determined in her opposition to the new 
faith, and the Reformation was often in peril through 
her continued hostility. In 1567 the Queen resigned 
the Government, and the first Parliament afterwards 
held confirmed the acts of 1560, and more clearly 
defined the position of the Establishment. 

John Knox died in 1572, full of faith and hope, and 
calmness, having spent most of his sixty-six years in 
fighting the battle of the Reformation. 

The lecture, although long, was listened to with great 
attention, and the meeting closed in the usual manner. 

" Strike home, strong-hearted man ! 
Down to the root 
Of old oppression." — Whittier. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A Quiet Evening at Home. 

Calvin. Sebvetus. 

Ebasmus. Inquisition. 

Place of Bubnino. Ibeland. 

" Truth needs not policy or stratagem or license to make it 
victorious.*' — Milton. 

TOM was a very attentive listener at his grand- 
father's lecture on " The Reformation in Europe," 
and on returning to the farm-house he obtained a pro- 
mise that he would tell him more of those times. Next 
week, on grandfather's return from market, his grandson 
reminded him of his promise, and said he should be glad 
if he would give him some information about John 
Calvin. 

Cfrand/ather — People generally do not look upon 
Calvin's memory with the same lovable regard 'that 
they do that of Melancthon and Luther ; but he was one 
of the great props of the Reformation, and withal a great 
and noble man. He had a burning desire to spread the 
principles he believed to be right, and he manifested 
great disinterestedness of character. The principles he 
believed and the doctrines he taught were, no doubt, to 
a large extent, a re-action from the doctrine of works, 
such as penances, which had become so prevalent in the 
Roman Catholic Church at that time. The times in 
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which he lived were not very favourable to gentleness of 
character, and there is no question that Calvin was 
somewhat harsh and severe. 

It needed, however, men with almost an iron will 
to be firm in that eventful period ; but nothing is 
lost by the exhibition of meekness and gentleness. 
Calvin was bom in Picardy, in France, in 1509, just 
twelve months after Luther entered upon the professor- 
ship of the University of Wittemberg. He was trained 
from the earliest time for service in the Church, and 
when twelve years of age,, he held a benefice, and at 
eighteen he had a curacy. Pursuing his studies in 
Paris, where Lefevre and Farel had been labouring, 
he became attached to the new doctrine. He then gave 
up the priestly oflSce, and studied law. In 1532 he 
returned to Paris, but having been suspected of favour- 
ing the Reformation, he had to flee from that city, and 
the year following he was not safe in France. He retired 
to Basle, where he published a book in favour of the 
new faith and its supporters. He attacked the Pope 
and called the mass a profanation, and to bowing to the 
saints he gave a plain name — idolatry. He afterwards 
went to Italy, and subsequently returned to Paris, but 
having been compelled to leave both places, he joined 
Farel, at Geneva. Not complying with the decision of 
the synod of Geneva, he left, and was in Strasburg with 
Bucer two or three years, until he was recalled to 
Geneva, where he remained till his death, in 1565. 
This was nineteen years after Luther's death, and when 
Queen Elizabeth was upon the throne of England. On 
Calvin's return to Geneva a consistory was formed con- 
sisting half of clergymen and half laymen to watch over 
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the morals of the people, who were liable to be called 
to account for their slightest word or action, and the 
chief minister was the principal man in Geneva. No 
important matter was decided without him. To give 
you some idea of the power of this consistory, a magis- 
trate was condemned to two months' imprisonment on 
account of his irregular life, and being opposed to 
Calvin ; and James Gruet was beheaded for writing 
profane letters and for endeavouring to overthrow the 
Church ordinances. 

Tom — ^Was not Servetus punished very severely ? 

Grandfather — ^Yes : Servetus was shamefully treated 
by both Protestants and Roman Catholics. He was a 
learned Spaniard who studied in France, and especially 
Paris, and had relinquished the tenets of Romanism. 
He had, however, adopted the views of Arius, who 
denied the divinity of Christ. In 1553 he published a 
book in support of his religious views, but he withheld 
his name. The Catholic ecclesiastics of Vienne having 
ascertained the authorship, imprisoned him, and, after 
he had escaped, burnt his effigy and book, and would 
have burnt him likewise had he not escaped from their 
power. He determined to go to Naples, and on his way 
thither he passed through Geneva, when he wa^ appre- 
hended and charged with blasphemy and heresy. After 
an unfair, ungenerous, and cruel trial, Michael Ser- 
vetus was condemned to the flames, and the sentence 
was carried into execution in 1553, in the forty-fourth 
year of his age, to the disgrace of Calvin, and the 
greatest possible injury of the new faith. 

Tom — ^Did Erasmus take a very prominent part in 
the Reformation ? 
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Grandfather — Erasmus was not a pronounced man, 
but his works no doubt greatly assisted the Reformation, 
and especially his edition of the New Testament in 
Greek, which was first published in 1516. He was born 
at Rotterdam, and during his school days his future 
literary greatness was predicted. Losing his parents 
when only fourteen, he entered a monastery. He visited 
Paris and other parts of Europe, and after many oflfers 
he came over to England at the invitation of Henry 
VIII. in 1510, and was a professor at Oxford. He 
afterwards travelled through Germany and the Nether- 
lands, and went to Basle, where he died in 1536, aged 
sixty-nine. The sympathy of Erasmus was undoubtedly 
in favour of the Rfeformation, although Luther treated 
him as a hypocrite, but the probability is he did not 
fully identify himself with the Reformation because he 
did not believe in being a martyr. He attacked the 
superstitions of the times, but he was what some men 
would call prudent, and tried to please all by not com- 
mitting himself. Neither party liked him, and he pro- 
bably would have acted more decidedly but for his 
natural timidity of character. He himself said he ** had 
no inclination to die for the sake of truth." He cer- 
tainly rendered great service to education. 

Tom — I have heard a great deal about the Inquisition. 
Did the Inquisition ever exist in England ? 

Grandfather — The subject of the Inquisition is a very 
dark one. It was a court or tribunal established about 
the thirteenth century by the Pope of Rome, and intro- 
duced into France to seek out and destroy the Albigenses 
and other heretics. I believe it never reached England, 
except indeed the High Commission Court and the Star 

o 
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Chamber can be said to be the same thing. It was 
brought into France in 1215, and adopted in Italy in 
1221. In 1255 France refused a more stringent form of 
it. Portugal suffered its terrors after 1557. It was, 
however, in Spain that it had full sway, and for some time 
in the provinces of that country, now called Holland and 
Belgium, where it did tremendous havoc. In Spain 
alone the victims were more than a quarter of a million, 
and of these some thirty thousand were committed to 
the flames. Introduced into the Peninsula in 1232, it 
acquired new power in 1481, under Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, by whom it was used in the most merciless manner. 
The first great chief of the inquisitors was Thomas de 
Torquemada. Under him were two hundred familiars 
and a guard of fifty horsemen, and in after years from 
fifteen to twenty thousand of such spies and informers 
existed in that country alone. The Court was at first 
opened at Seville, but subsequently at Madrid, and the 
council met daily, except on holidays. The Court having 
become a secular one, the Pope opposed the change, but 
after a short time acquiesced. 

The Moors and Jews came under the special ban of 
this tribunal ; and, indeed, all heretics were required to 
give themselves up to the authorities within thirty or 
forty days. Penitent apostates, moreover, were not 
allowed to hold public oflSce, nor become lessees, or 
lawyers, physicians, or grocers, and were obliged to 
give up part of their property. 

Even the dead could be condemned and their property 
confiscated. All good Catholics were required to inform 
of any who had departed from the faith, or whispered 
anything against the priests and their doings. The 
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whole country, in faot, was completely at their feet ; men 
and women were thrust into foul dungeons, subjected to 
horrible torture and burning at the stake. And all this 
done in the name of the gentle loving redeemer of men. 
The Inquisition was not entirely banished from Spain 
till the year 1820. 

Tom — It is very horrible to think of. Did you see 
the account in the paper last Saturday of the place of 
burning in Madrid ? 

Grandfather — ^No ! but I read a speech by Senor 
Castelar, a member of the Spanish Cortes, or what we 
should call our Parliament, in which he referred to some 
such place. Just get the paper, Tom, and read it. 

Tam^ having found the last weekly paper, turned to the 
place and read — *'The Quemadero, or place of Burning 
in Madrid. The workmen engaged in making a new road 
through the Quemadero, in Madrid, have cut through 
a bit of dark black strata like black bands, and had to 
excavate an immense amount of human remains. Among 
the' horrors were found two long hands transfixed by 
a large nail, and clasped in the attitude of prayer ; and 
the ribs of some victims, with the spear still protruding 
by which they had been pierced. On the attempt being 
made to separate them from surrounding substances 
they crumbled into dust. The effect of the discovery is 
immense. Rome was revealed more clearly than ever 
before the eyes of Spain. A speaker in the Cortes said 
that while there were strange geological sections and 
strata, there were also strange theological sections and 
theological strata, declaring the history of the past. 
There was a public meeting held on the site, attended 
by multitudes ; some of our brethren sold Bibles amongst 

o2 
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the crowd, advertising them as copies of the book ' for- 
bidden by, the Liquisition.' " 

Grandfather — Yes, that is very interesting and 
affecting. 

Tom — But was not Spain a prosperous country ? 

Grandfather — ^At one time it was ; but, doubtless, 
owing to the power of priestcraft and its full sway in 
that unhappy land, Spain has become a third or fourth- 
rate State, instead of being at the very head of 
civilisation. • 

Tom — Is not Italy also priestridden ? 

Grandfather — ^Yes, and poor Italy, too, has been 
brought low by the same process ; but there is hope for 
both countries if the people would only discard priest- 
craft. The state of education in those countries is most 
awful. In the year 1861, out of a population of nearly 
twenty-one millions in Italy, there were scarcely four 
millions who could read and write. And in Spain, with 
a population of fifteen millions, only one-fifth were able 
to read and write, and more than three-fifths could not 
read at all. 

Tom — It appears that Protestants as well as Catholics 
have been guilty of persecution, which of them is the 
more blameworthy ? 

Grandfather — It is only too true, Tom. But there 
is this difference — ^the Catholic professes to believe in 
force, but not so the Protestant. You recollect the 
sentence — **The Bible, and the Bible alone, is the 
religion of Protestants." This does not countenance 
the use of physical force. The persecutions by the 
Catholics have, undoubtedly, frightfully surpassed in 
extent, cruelty and horror anything ever done by Pro- 
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testants ; but the principle is the same, and the cause 
of nearly all the persecutions of the past is the union of 
the civil and ecclesiastical power. All religious bodies 
should be on a perfect equality in the sight of the law, 
with justice between man and man. 

Tora — ^But Ireland, Grandfather ? 

Orandfather — ^Well, what about it ? 

Tom — ^Were the Catholics treated fairly in Ireland ? 

Orandfather — That is putting it rather mildly, 
Tom. For three hundred years the Church of Eng- 
land established in Ireland was a great moral nuisance, 
and productive of frauds and heartburnings, and the 
clergy preaching to congregations of from five persons 
to two hundred, and many of them caring only to draw 
their salaries. The people had at various times become 
excited, and been guilty of enormities which brought 
them increased trouble and distress. The severer 
forms of persecution have been wanting ; but perse- 
cuting laws, confiscations, and many a sad scene were 
the result of thrusting an alien Establishment on the 
Irish people. 

Tom — And how is Scotland getting on. Grandfather ? 

Orandfather — ^Well, there have been many changes 
in Scotland. There was the Eoman Catholic Church; 
then the Church of the Reformation ; and, subsequently, 
Charles I. endeavoured to establish the Episcopalian 
Church. Then the Covenanters desired a purer Church, 
and, because they could not otherwise obtain it, four 
hundred ministers left, rather than conform to a Prela- 
tical Establishment. Further secessions followed from 
the established religion, and in 1843 four hundred and 
seventy-eight ministers of the same Establishment, 
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headed by Dr. Chalmers, left the Afisembly of that 
Church, and formed the "Free Church" of Scotland. 
The Free Church has done a good and grand work in 
that country, and given a bright example to the world 
of the power and beauty of the voluntary principle m 
religion. 

" Man^s inhnmanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn." — Bums. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Another Quiet Evening. 

Burials. Vaudois. 

Black Bartholomew. Nantes. 

*' dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon." — Milton, 

" Just God ! and these are they 
Who n^nister at thine altar, 
God of right."— ^/ii«ier. 

NEXT market-day evening, Tom, who had been an- 
ticipating another treat from his Grandfather, 
commenced the conversation by asking why there were 
two churches at the cemetery at Binchester ? He told 
his Grandfather that there was a wall across the burial- 
ground, in a zigzag direction, and some of the graves 
were right across this wall, which was very low. It 
seemed very singular to build such a wall there. 

Grandfather — Oh, the wall was to separate Church- 
men from Dissenters. 

Tom —What, after they were dead. Grandfather ? 

Grandfather — ^Yes, Tom. Just as though it were 
not enough for them to be separated so much in life, but 
a wall of separation should be erected to keep up the 
division after death. It seems shockingly sectarian and 
bitter ; but when a cemetery is set apart, one portion of 
it is consecrated by a priest, and it is in this part that 
Churchmen are buried. And it is for this reason that a 
separate building is erected for the members of the 
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Establishment. The State Church not only promotes 
sectarianism during a man's lifetime, but even after 
death, and thus perpetuates caste, even when the life is 
departed from a human being. 

Tom — ^Now, Grandfather, I should like to hear some- 
thing about the Vaudois, the Waldenses and the Albi- 
genses. 

Grandfather — It is a long, Igng story, Tom, and a 
very painful one. But still it is necessary sometimes to 
listen to sad tales, if we can extract good from them. 

The names you have mentioned refer to the same 
people who lived in the south and south-east of France, 
and in the north-west of Italy or Piedmont. The words 
Vaudois and Waldenses really mean the inhabitants of 
valleys' ; and the people who were thus called were at a 
very early age — centuries before the time of Peter Waldo, 
who died in 1179 — opposed to what they deemed the errors 
of Rome, and refused to be the slaves of priests ; in fact, 
they were Protestants, and they retired to mountain 
regions in order that they might be free from molestation. 
The name Albigenses was given them from the number 
who lived in the city of Alby, in the south of France. 
Roger, Count of Alby, and Raymond, of Toulouse, were 
their earnest friends and strong supporters, and they 
paid the penalty. Peter Waldo was a rich merchant in 
Lyons, and a firm believer in the Holy Scriptures, which 
the Waldenses regarded as their only rule of faith. 
Waldo having received the light of the Gospel, was 
diligently engaged in teaching the truth to others, as 
well as attending to the wants of the poor. He also 
translated, or paid for the translation of the Bible into 
\e common language of the people, which was the first 
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occasion of such being done. But the priests became 
alarmed, and persecuted Waldo and his followers, till 
at length he was obliged to flee from the country, 
and he went to Bohemia, where he died in 1179. 
Slaughter and burnings came upon the poor Waldenses 
and Albigenses. Bishops and dignitaries of the Church 
were engaged in executing vengeance against them ; but 
the blood of the martyrs became the seed of the Church. 
The Pope wrote to the King of France and the Count 
of Toulouse, urging and commanding them to suppress 
the new faith. In 1216 Dominic was made Inquisitor 
General, and he announced his determination to call in 
the aid of the Catholic Princes to exterminate them from 
the earth. By oflfering all sorts of privileges and indul- 
gences, a crusading army was speedily gathered from 
various countries, and set in motion against the poor 
persecuted ones. One hundred thousand crusaders 
speedily overran the country, and in a few months 
nearly two hundred thousand Waldenses were destroyed. 
Raymond, of Toulouse, lost heart and gave way, and 
the priest party insisted that he should lead the 
army against his own people, to which, however, he would 
not agree. He, however, repaired to Rome and submitted 
to the Pope himself, having to pass through the most 
humiliating ordeal. Meanwhile the crusaders besieged 
and took Beziers, putting all the inhabitants to the 
sword. The history is one continued exhibition of 
baseness, perfidy, barbarity, and wickedness, such as the 
world has scarcely ever seen, and which would cover with 
eternal infamy an Alexander or a Tamerlane. About 
ten years after, another crusade was gathered against 
them, and the Albigenses declined in numbers, hundreds 
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and thousands of them leaving France for some other 
land, and many joining their brethren in Piedmont. 
They thus spread abroad the principles of reform where- 
ever they went, and in Germany, Italy, Spain, Sicily, 
and other countries, testified to the sincerity of their 
faith. About the year 1400 the Catholics committed 
a violent outrage upon the Waldenses of the valley 
of Pragela, in Piedmont, when the inhabitants had to 
escape to the mountains in the middle of winter, numbers 
having been slain. In the morning following the attack 
eighty infants and many of the mothers were found dead 
in the cold snow. In 1487 the Pope issued a bull against 
the Waldenses of France, and as a result, persecution 
and death again prevailed in the valleys of the Alps. 
In that of Loyse, the inhabitants, on the approach of the 
troops, fled to the caves in the higher mountains, which, 
when the persecutors found out, they followed them, and 
lighting fires at the entrances, suffocated the people. 
In the sixtieenth century in the south of France, similar 
atrooities were perpetrated on men, women, and helpless 
children. In 1560 the Waldenses in Calabria were 
persecuted and exterminated. Francis I., of France, 
obtained possession of Piedmont by conquest, and this 
gave a new opportunity to light again the persecuting 
flame^. On the death of Francis it once more returned 
to the Duke of Savoy, Philbert Emanuel, who at first 
listened to the monks and priests, but afterwards modified 
his conduct. But in 1560, much against his will, he was 
induced by the Pope to make war against them, and 
scenes occurred in Perouse, Pignerol, and St. Martin 
such as makes the blood boil with indignation. In 1565, 
^t the earnest and pressing request of the Catholic 
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party, an edict was issued, commanding the people to 
conform or quit the country ; but the Protestant Princes 
of Germany interceded for the poor afflicted people. 
After the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day in France, 
the priests were anticipating similar doings in Piedmont, 
but the Duke, being disgusted with persecution, gave the 
poor Protestants toleration. Their history was still 
a chequered one. The young Duke, who succeeded his 
tolerant father, had come into possession of a portion of 
Piedmont called the Saluces, and in 1597 he desired the 
inhabitants to embrace Popery. In 1601 it was ordered 
that all who did not conform must leave the kingdom, 
under pain of death and confiscation of their property, if 
they returned. In consequence of this edict, five hundred 
families were driven into exile. The Vaudois, who 
inhabited the other valleys of Piedmont, were free from 
violent persecution for about fifty years ; but in January, 
1655, Gastardo, Conservator General of the Holy Faith, 
published by authority of the Duke a command enjoining 
every head of a family, with its members, inhabiting 
certain places in Piedmont, within three days to withdraw 
and depart from the said places under pain of death and 
confiscation, except they became Catholics. Thousands 
of families, without excepting the weak and helpless, were 
thus compelled in the depth of winter to leave their 
homes. They had no sooner done this than the banditti 
broke in upon them, and six thousand troops, by the con- 
trivance of priests and the Marquis of Pionessa, suddenly 
fell upon the people. French and Irish soldiers joined 
in this frightful work ; and the inhabitants having no 
opportunity of defending themselves, fled for their lives 
wherever they could. They were in many places sur- 
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ronnded and massacred, and in one place the persecutors 
mercilessly tortured a hundred and fifty women and chil- 
dren, chopping off the hands of some, and dashing the 
brains of others against the rocks. Others were hung, 
and some nailed to trees. 

Tom — ^Was that what Milton refers to in his poem ? 

Orandfather — ^Tes. Oliver Cromwell no sooner heard 
of it, than he immediately sent an ambassador to Turin, 
and he threatened that his cannon should soon be heard 
on the Tiber if the persecution were not stopped. Milton, 
his Latin secretary, was instructed to communicate with 
the Protestant Courts of Europe ; and Cromwell refused 
to continue his alliance with the French king, if he 
would not assist to stop the horrible doings. Presently, 
the remaining Vaudois were reinstated in their valleys, 
and in the peaceful enjoyment of their religion. It was 
on this occasion that Milton composed that poem which 
I should like you to read, Tom. 

T&m — Oh, yes, Grandfather. Having taken down 
Milton's Poems from the book-case, he read : — 

ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT. 
** Avenge, Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Ev'n them who kept Thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones 
Forget not : in Thy book record their groans 
Who were Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roU'd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyr'd blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who, having leam'd Thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe ! " 
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Grandfather — Nearly forty thousand pounds were 
collected in England for the poor persecuted ones, and 
Cromwell himself gave two thousand pounds. Half of 
the amount was remitted at once, and Charles II. appro- 
priated the other half at the Restoration. 

Tom — ^Did they continue unmolested ? 

Grandfather — ^No, Tom ; their great and powerful 
protector, Oliver Cromwell, was gone ; and in 1685 
a similar persecution and massacre occurred ; but at 
length, through the interposition of Prussia and Eng- 
land, the descendants of the ancient Vaudois in Pied- 
mont enjoyed religious freedom and civil rights. 

Tom — Now, Grandfather, tell me about Black Bar- 
tholomew ? 

Grandfather — ^It is so much of sadness for you to 
hear. Do you think you can stand it ? 

Tom — It is very sad to hear the accounts of persecu- 
tions you have already given me. Grandfather; but I 
should like to hear all you can tell me about these heroes 
and heroines, to help me to form a correct judgment of 
the history of Christianity. 

Grandfather^ — ^The Reformation gave a new impetus 
to the principles of the Waldenses in France. Lefevre, 
Farel, Leclerc, Berquin, Margaret of Valois, Palissy 
and Calvin are names long to be remembered. The sup- 
porters of the Reformation were severely persecuted, as 
in the past ; but, as they were now become very numerous 
and powerful, they resolved to secure equal rights with 
the Catholics, and this by force of arms, if necessary. 
Francis I., who was a dreadful persecutor, died in 1547, 
and Henry II., his son, being under the influence and 
power of the Guises, was likewise cruel, and several 
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laws were passed to suppress the Reformers, or, as they 
were now called by way of derision, the Huguenots. 
They obtained this name from an ancient gate in Tours, 
named after a certain Count Hugo, whose ghost was 
said to haunt that particular part of the city every night. 
The Protestants, being accustomed to hold meetings in 
some vaults near, for fear of the Catholics, thus came to be 
called Huguenots. Francis II., an imbecile youth who mar- 
ried Mary Queen of Scots, came to the throne in 1559, 
and died in 1560. He was succeeded by Charles IX., who 
possibly meant well to the Huguenots, but he was the 
tool of the priests and his cruel mother Catherine de 
Medici. In 1562 the massacre of Passy took place, 
when numbers of the reformed were inhumanly butchered. 
This was followed by further restraint, penalties and 
sufferings. The several attempts to secure their religious 
rights by force of arms almost entirely failed. Catherine 
was a most relentless persecutor of the adherents of the 
new faith, and at one time carried her intrigues so far 
as to be in danger of losing her popularity with the 
Romanists. The Prince of Conde, the leader of the 
Protestants, lost his life at the battle of Jarnac, and 
Henry of Navarre succeeded him as their protector. 
Coligny, the Admiral of France, was also a Protestant. 
A deeply laid scheme was planned to accomplish what 
all the previous efforts were unable to secure, viz. : the 
entire suppression of the Huguenots. On the 18th of 
August, 1572, Henry of Navarre was married to Mar- 
garet of Valois, the king's sister ; and the principal of 
the Protestant nobility and gentry were invited to Paris 
to celebrate with fitting joy the union of their leader 
with the reigning family. Great was the hope too that 
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by this marriage the two sections of the community 
would be harmonized. The plot, however, was to murder 
in cold blood all the Protestants found in Paris, and 
when their leaders were gone, it was thought it would be 
easy work to suppress the rest. The day after the mar- 
riage a secret council was held and the register of all 
the Protestant families in the land completed. Shortly 
after midnight on the ill-fated day, at the signal of the 
great bell of one of the churches, soldiers and others 
wearing a piece of white linen on their arm, a white 
cross in their cap and the image of the virgin Mary 
around their necks, went forth crying, ''Kill, kill, death 
to the Huguenots ! ! " Admiral Coligny, who had for the 
past few days been specially honoured by the ^ing, was 
one of the first to fall, and his body was thrown out of 
the window, and his headless trunk dragged through the 
streets of Paris. The work of murder and death con- 
tinued all that Sunday, and several following days, the 
poor Huguenots being butchered without mercy. By 
command of the Court similar tragedies were enacted all 
over France, continuing some thirty days. The gates of 
Paris had been shut on that eventful night to prevent 
escape, and the houses of the doomed ones marked so 
that they could be clearly distinguished. Coligny' s 
head was sent to the Pope prepaid, and there was 
boundless exultation at Rome. The cannon of St. Angelo 
were fired, bonfires lit, bells tolled, and there was a pro- 
cession and Te Deum at St. Peter's. A medal was also 
struck in commemoration of the event, on one side of 
which is the head of Pope Gregory XIII., and on the 
other a destroying angel with a cross in one hand and a 
sword in the other. There were from eight to ten thou- 
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sand slain in Paris alone, and in France probably not ' 
less than sixty thousand. Philip 11. of Spain was de- 
lighted, but the Emperor of Germany was saddened. 
Our own Queen Elizabeth refused to see the French 
Ambassador for some days, and when he did make 
his appearance, he had to pass the courtiers and ladies 
of the Court who were dressed in deep mourning. 
The Pope ordered a painting of the murder of Coligny 
to be executed, and his successors always pass this 
painting when celebrating mass in St. Peter's at 
Bome. 

Tom — Did the persecutions suppress the Reformed 
Religion ? 

Grandfather — Oh no. Many left the country, but 
large numbers fled to arms, and much loss of life was 
the consequence ; but by the Peace of Valery, in 1576, 
freedom of worship was permitted in all the towns of 
France except Paris, and other concessions were made, 
but only for a time. At the death of Henry III. the 
Prince of Navarre, Henry IV., became king, but he 
abjured his Protestantism in order to promote peace. 
In 1598 the King issued the Edict of Nantes, which 
gave them the free exercise of their religion, and equal 
claims with Catholics to all civil offices. Between 1555 
and 1598, it is calculated that nearly two hundred thou- 
sand persons suflfered death in France on account of 
religion. Civil harmony, or something like it, obtained 
for about twenty years. In 1685, however, Louis XIV. 
revoked the Edict of Nantes, when, in spite of the ut- 
most vigilance to guard the frontiers, half a million of 
Protestants fled to Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and 
England. It was fifty years before the Huguenots re- 
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obtained toleration, nor was it until the revolution of 
1789, that they recovered their civil rights. 

Tom— ;J)o you think, Grandfather, it was wise of the 
Huguenots to take up arms to defend their rights ? 

Grandfather — ^Well, Tom, that is a large question. 
Perhaps it would have been better for them to have 
suflFered, without rushing to arms. I will not go into 
that question now ; but you will remember that none of 
these persecutions could have taken place if the Church 
had not been united with the State. 

It was now bed-time, and Tom retired to rest, but not 
to sound sleep. He was as restless as he could be, and, 
starting up in his bed several times during the night, he 
called out something which could not be distinguished 
clearly. In the morning, however, he told how he had 
been dreaming of the massacres and burnings, and that 
several times he had pleaded for mercy for the poor 
persecuted ones. 

The winter passed very enjoyably at Landean. The 
meetings in *' The Hut" were very pleasant and success- 
ful, and at the new year Mr. Brown and Mr. Lare paid 
the family a visit, remaining eight or ten days, which 
were most agreeably spent. 
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Such blind hate is fit for beasts of prey.** — Don Silva, 
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CHAPTEE I. 
News from Afar. 

"Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.'* — 

Eccles, ix. 10. 

BEFORE January closed Mrs. Darcal received a letter 
from Mary, in Australia, but the intelligence was 
not of the most gladsome character. James Whiggam 
had been laid up by a severe illness for some months, 
and their position was not one of the greatest comfort. 
They had settled near Mr. Briggs, where there appeared 
to be a favourable opening, and her husband was in 
business for himself. It was not, however, in a very 
prosperous condition. 

It would have been better, perhaps, had James been 
contented to work for a master at first, and to wait for 
an opportunity of commencing on his own account ; 
but young beginners are anxious to be their own masters, 
and are often impatient of control. It is possible, how- 
ever, his affection for Mary had something to do with 
his setting up for himself so soon, although his own 
inclination was strongly that way. It seemed more 
respectable to be a master tradesman than a journeyman 
carpenter ; but it would be far better for some masters. 
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even in England, if they were journeymen again. At 
the time of James's illness there was an opening in 
Coleraine, and he was offered a good substantial building 
to commence with. This, however, Mr. Whiggam could 
not undertake in his present state of health, but the 
name Coleraine became fixed in the mind both of himself 
and his wife. On his recovery they both went over to 
see the town, and, after full consideration, they resolved 
to remove to that place. Mary's letter to her mother 
was to inform her of this determination. 

Mr. Darcal had more agreeable intelligence from 
America. Thomas, who had been a* clerk in a mer- 
chant's office in Maine for the last six years, had written 
to inform his parents that his employers had again 
raised his salary, and had spoken to him in a most com- 
plimentary manner. He also mentioned that he was 
thinking of being married, and they need not be sur- 
prised at any time to find that he had taken to himself 
a wife. 

It will be remembered that Joseph had set up in 
business in Manchester. It was unfortunate for him 
that his business knowledge consisted merely of the 
small amount of information he had secured at dif- 
ferent times while with his uncle in Birmingham. 
Had he remained two or three years as his uncle 
suggested, he might have commenced business with 
some probability of success ; but six months was a 
poor preparation for starting on his own account. 
He had been anxious, however, to commence ; and 
his parents knew his honest, earnest, and persevering 
spirit, and, therefore, did not strongly object. Joseph 
commenced, too, under the further disadvantage of 

p2 
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having only a small capital, and, although there are 
instances of men rising from small beginnings, and even 
from nothing, the probabilities are in favour of those 
who commence business with a good capital. Other- 
wise it is generally uphill work. Soon after settling 
in Manchester he was married to a loving, prudent, 
and industrious lady, who was, indeed, a helpmeet to 
him. Joseph, from the first moment of his residence 
in Manchester, entered heartily into most of the 
philanthropic movements of the city, and, indeed, he 
laboured far beyond what his business and strength 
would allow. For the whole mind to be engrossed in 
business transactions, without a moment for mental or 
moral culture, and refusing to lend a helping hand to 
every good cause, is for a Christian man a blunder and 
almost a crime. Joseph ought first, however, to have 
perfected himself in his business, as no trade or occupa- 
tion worth an3rthing can be learnt in a month ; and 
for him to be spending a large amount of time in advo- 
cating and working even good movements was most 
certainly a mistake. 

There are comparatively few, however, who enter 
heartily into philanthropic movements, but Joseph was 
one. No man has a right to be indifferent to politics or 
general public matters, and it is very cowardly to leave 
all these questions to others ; but still a man should be 
diligent in business as well as fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord. The mistake is not in a man identifying him- 
self with great movements, but in allowing too much 
time to be engrossed by them to the neglect of the claims 
of family and business. Joseph Darcal lacked some of 
this prudence ; but possibly he felt impelled to give 
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more gratuitous labour for others, because there are so 
many people who are too selfish to do anything for the 
public good. It is not very surprising to learn that 
after being in Manchester eight years he failed in busi- 
ness ; but the creditors having had very many proofs of 
his honourable conduct were not only lenient but 
actually assisted him in setting up in business in 
Reading. As may be expected the family were much 
grieved at Joseph's misfortunes, and, as he had several 
little ones, they were much concerned for his future 
prosperity. On re-commencing at Reading, Joseph re- 
solved that while he would assist all the good movements 
he could, that his first attention should be given to busi- 
ness. He at once obtained a fair connection, and there 
seemed every probability of the enterprise succeeding. 

Mr. John Darcal was one of those persons who did 
not believe in young, people having everything easy in 
life, and to be absolutely free from care ; but he had 
hoped that Joseph and Mary would have been more 
comfortable than they evidently were. Until recently 
Mr. Darcal found they required all their resources on 
the farm ; they did not, however, forget Joseph and his 
sister, but sent them such assistance as they required. 

** Seest thoa a man diligent in his business ; he shall stand before 
kings, he shall not stand before mean men." — Solomon, 
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CHAPTER II. 
Journey Northward. 

** Variety's the very spice of life 
That gives it aU its flavour ! " — Cowper. 

THREE years passed, at the close of which time 
Tom and his Aunt were arranging to visit Alney. 
Several circumstances, however, occurred to delay their 
starting, and at length the summer . was gone and the 
autumn far advanced. Much against their desire the 
proposed visit to the north was postponed to the next 
summer. 

The interval, however, was made the best use of, and 
especially by Tom, who gained all the knowledge he could 
of the district through which they would have to pass. 

The next summer arrived and the tourists were better 
prepared to enjoy their intended trip than they were last 
autumn. Tom, who was now seventeen years of age, 
took charge of his aunt, and on a fine day in the middle 
of June drove into Binchester, where they took train for 
Lancaster via Warrington. 

As they would pass so near to the beautiful lakes of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, they resolved to stay 
there a few days and afterwards visit Bream. 

They reached Lancaster in safety and spent a few hours 
in refreshing themselves, and visiting the Castle, the 
scene of so many interesting and yet sad facts in the 
past history of the Friends. They reached Morecambe 
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in the afternoon, and spent the night there. The mag- 
nificent beach, and the beautiful pier which had been 
recently constructed greatly pleased them. Early next 
morning they took their seats in the coach which crosses 
the sands at low water. When nearly across the sands 
they were suddenly alarmed by the coach beginning to 
sink, and soon the bottom of the vehicle was resting on 
the sand. Of course the first thing to be attended to 
was the safety of the passengers, and fortunately they 
were speedily rescued by several fishermen who were on 
the beach, and who with great vigour and despatch 
brought planks which happened to be on the shore. The 
extrication of the horses was a more diflScult feat, inas- 
much as they had by restlessness sunk at least three 
feet, but they succeeded in rfescuing them. What be- 
came of the coach was not certain ; but it was fortunate 
no lives were lost, as on several occasions persons in at- 
tempting to cross have suddenly disappeared and been 
lost. They staid at Grange two hours, and having quite 
recovered from the fright took coach for Ulverstone, 
where they arrived in due time. After spending the 
night in this neat and clean town, the next morning 
found them on their way to Newby Bridge, the southern- 
most part of Lake Windermere. This ride in the early 
morning was much enjoyed, to which the beautiful 
scenery very largely contributed. The acres upon acres 
of peat moss observable on all sides, varying from three 
to seven feet thick also much interested them. They 
had a full view of the bay where the new railway was 
being made, which it was hoped would not only increase 
the facilities for travelling, but also rescue thousands of 
acres of land from the sea. The sail on the lake to 
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Bowness was exceedingly relished. On landing they took 
coach to Birthwaite, where they remained for the day. 
Early in the evening they strolled to the top of the hill 
behind the station, from which the whole length of the 
lake can be seen at one view. Next morning they walked 
down to Bowness and again ventured on board the little 
steamer, and soon reached Ambleside. Wending their 
way up by the stream flowing through the village, Stock 
Ghyll Force was seen and it was much admired. The 
afternoon found them on their way to Keswick, which 
was reached at seven o'clock. At Keswick a day was 
spent, and of course the Falls of Lodore were seen and 
enjoyed. 

The following day they reached Penrith where they re- 
booked for Bream, through which place a line had 
recently been constructed. They arrived at the old 
place at four o'clock, and received a most cordial wel- 
come from Mr. Whiggam. Poor old gentleman ! he and 
his wife were getting quite feeble. He was still living 
in the old house and carrying on the business which was 
managed by his sons. Feeble as he was he showed the 
same old attachment to Liberal principles. Aunt Lizzie 
noticed changes in the old locality, however, and although 
one and another turned up, a large number of the 
villagers had no knowledge of Miss Darcal. 

Many of the young people whom Miss Darcal knew 
were now married and had left the place ; others were 
either at service or had removed to the large towns 
whither most of the agricultural population resort when 
grown to manhood and womanhood. Mr. and Mrs. 
Whiggam gave their visitors a full and particular account 
of the transactions of the village, and said they had 
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sadly missed their old friends, and all the farmers now 
were obliged to vote for the landlords to the cry of 
'* Church and Queen." He referred to Bream Farm and 
could not forget to bring in James and Mary in Australia ; 
and then he would tell Tom of the battle for the Keform 
Bill of 1832, in speaking of which his old fire and in- 
terest seemed to return. He conjured his young visitor 
to be brave and earnest as our fathers were in the past. 
"Don't be always fighting the battles of the past, my 
young friend," said he, **but fight the present battles." 

Tom had heard his grandfather speak of the **Nine 
Standards " on one of the hills of Westmoreland, and 
being wishful to see all he could, he obtained the pro- 
raised assistance of Mr. Whiggam's two sons, Robert and 
Stephen, to accompany him. They started on foot early 
one morning, and after an hour's walk they came in 
sight of the object of their excursion, which was about 
eight miles distant. 

On arriving within a mile of the hill-top they took a 
nearer cut but found themselves involved in slush, and 
mud, and soft peat, which soaked through their boots 
and much, impeded them. At length the top was 
reached and the ''Standards" were before them; but, 
instead of nine, two or three additional ones were found, 
, and, to the astonishment of all three, the ** Standards," 
instead of being, as appeared from a distance, solid 
blocks, consisted of thin flat stones placed one upon 
another. There was not a large stone among them. 
Tom and his companions were glad to descend the hill 
again, as it was blowing rather fresh, and, moreover, 
beginning to rain, and on reaching a tidy roadside inn, 
at the foot of the hill, they had rest and refreshment. 
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The three excursionists reached home in good time in 
the evening, although very weary. 

The next day a visit was paid to the old'Bream Farm, 
and Tom made a sketch of the farm-house. Aunt 
Lizzie lingered mournfully on the dear old spot so 
sacred to her by many hallowed associations. 

The day following there was quite a little party of 
them, who took train for Kirby Stephen, close to the 
station of which is to be seen Stenkreth Bridge, which 
is built across the river Eden. 

For about two hundred yards above, and one hundred 
below the bridge, the bed of the river consists of a hard 
brecciated limestone, of which carboniferous rock most 
of the houses in Kirby Stephen are built. In this rock 
is a groove varying from two to four feet deep, by about 
eighteen inches wide, and in some places more. The 
groove, or more properly the grooves, wind in the bed 
of the stream until reaching the bridge, where the water 
is precipitated into a deep cavity, of which no one seems 
to know the depth. The bridge is erected over this re- 
ceptacle for the water. They were accompanied in this 
exploration by the Congregational minister of the town, 
and he directed their attention to two projecting rocks in 
the groove, which the water flows under as it emerges from 
the deep hole. The two rocks were about a foot apart 
at the top, but gradually widened towards and below the 
water. Their guide informed them that a few months 
previously some thoughtless fellow had for pure mischief 
knocked off the edge of this rock, and but for this cir- 
cumstance they would have been able to span the river 
Eden. They were also shown an opening in the rock at 
the side of the river, Tv^here a rumbling noise is heard as 
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of water rushing through subterranean passages, which 
is known by the euphonius name of the Devil's Mill. 
The scene at the bridge is beautiful at any time, but 
after a storm it is magnificent. Having visited the 
town and taken refreshment, they wended their way 
back to the station, where were several well dressed 
gentlemen talking very excitedly to each other, and now 
and again the clerks and porters were seen in groups. 
On inquiry it was found the young Westmoreland land- 
lord and other gentlemen were expecting the arrival of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was whispered 
that his Lordship desired the porters to lead off with 
a good hearty English cheer on the visitor's arrival ; 
but somehow or other these humble officials seemed to 
fancy the name was associated with bad laws, obstruction 
to progress, and indiscriminate resistance to good mea- 
sures ; and so, whilst in their places and attending to 
their duties, no enthusiasm could be excited for his 
Lordship's guest. 

The party were much pleased with the adventures of 
the day, and old Mr. Whiggam was rather amused at the 
incident at the railway station. 

Two days more, and then, after fraternal messages 
for Alney and Landean, Tom and his aunt left for 
Carlisle, where they remained about two hours. After 
an early dinner they took train for Barden Mill, on their 
way to Newcastle. Tom had read a great deal about 
the Roman Wall, and was anxious to see it ; conse- 
quently, forwarding their luggage on to Hexham, they 
exchanged the train for a conveyance, and were taken 
by Tommy Tarsett to see the ancient Roman Station, at 
Chesterholme, and afterwards to the grand remains of 
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another called Housesteads. They then rode along to 
The Ghesters, another station of the ancient Bomans, 
and in their ride they had a splendid opportunity of 
seeing portions of the Wall and also the deep ditches 
and mounds of earth made by those wonderful people. 
The remains of the old bridge across the river at The 
Ghesters also much delighted them. Riding on to Hex- 
ham they were too late to visit the beautiful church 
there, and had to make the best of their way to the 
railway station. They stayed at Newcastle that night, 
and in the morning Mr. Henry Darcal came down to 
meet them, and took them on to Alney, where they 
arrived in safety. To describe the meeting of parent 
and child, brother and sister, and aunt and nieces, must 
be imagined, as to record them would be out of place, 
more than to say they were very joyous. The stay at 
Alney was to be for three weeks, which, indeed, reached 
a month. 

" I do love these ancient ruins, 
We never tread npon them, but we set 
Our feet upon some reverend history." 
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CHAPTER III. 
A Testing Time. 

" And licks the foot that treads it in the dust." — Cowper. 

npHE visit of Tom to Alney was very opportune to his 
■^ father, whose old Whig landlord had recently died, 
and was succeeded by his Tory son ; one who seemed to 
have inherited all his father's vices, as well as his 
virtues. Mr. Darcal feared he should lose his farm — 
unless, indeed he could make up his mind to vote Tory, 
which idea he did not much relish, especially as he was 
becoming more and more radical in his views of political 
matters. It will be remembered, that Henry's character 
was not of the strongest, and hitherto his conduct had 
been rather questionable on great public matters. It 
needed no plain intimation of what the young lord would 
do in the question of politics, as his well-known opinions, 
conduct, and statements were suflScient without any 
special notification. Tom and his father discussed the 
whole business together, nor was the son too confident 
in his opinions on this point. His father had expended 
large sums of money on his farm, and should he have 
to leave, all would be entirely lost, and the savings 
of years gone. 

It is very hard that this should be so, but thus it is, 
and a proof that the tenure of land in this country is 
not what it should be. 

The guests had not been at Alney more than a week, 
when a circular came by post to Mr. Darcal, inviting him 
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to a dinner, ostensibly for a public object, but really to 
introduce the Hon. E. Bfindling to the Northumbrian 
electors. 'Mr. Darcal, comprehending the meaning of 
the circular, handed it to his son, without saying a 
word. Tom at once understood the position. There 
was a pause, and anxiety was depicted on each counte- 
nance. What was to be done ? *' Don't decide hastily, 
father," said Tom. And he was right, as to ponder 
over the matter was not only desirable, but a duty, and 
would give strength to carry out whatever decision was 
arrived at. The dinner was to take place in the follow- 
ing week, and as Mr. Darcal did not wish to give offence 
needlessly, he accepted the invitation. The day came, 
and Henry was received very cordially by the young 
landlord, and the guest of the evening, at the splendid 
gathering. The Honourable E. Brindling was welcomed 
with rapturous applause by all except Tom's father. It 
seems very singular and strange that a gentleman who 
twelve months previously would have met with a cold 
reception from the tenants, was, in consequence of the 
decease of the late earl, accepted with enthusiasm. 
Could it be that the people had actually changed their 
opinions in that short space of time ? It certainly did 
seem an extraordinary transformation, which indicated 
either! the greatest alteration of sentiments, or, the 
most abject servility. Mr. Darcal went home from that 
dinner a saddened man ; and yet his refusal to toast 
what he considered wrong-doing and erroneous senti- 
ments, showed that he was not quite the same in spirit 
as he was twenty-five years ago, and there was truly 
a change for the better. The whole matter was the 
subject of earnest and serious consideration in the family; 
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and to the honour of Henry's wife, she reminded her 
husband that his father lost nothing by standing firm to 
principle ; and, said she, **Even if you do, never mind, 
I'll not complain," and she conjured her husband to play 
the man. Tom, like a prudent and wise son, said little ; 
indeed he knew the workings of his father' sh eart, and 
he was grateful to know it was beating in the right 
direction. Mr. Darcal, after this fresh instance of heroism 
and affection, said, ** Now I can do anything, and I have 
resolved what course to pursue. I will vote as duty 
seems to demand, whatever be the consequence, but 
I will not run into diflSculties and dangers, and ' may 
God defend the right.' " This decision gave a certain 
relief, but the eventual leaving the farm was pictured 
in the distance as a certainty, and this rather sobered 
down the feelings of satisfaction which decision brought, 
and that night was rather an anxious one. 

On the third evening after the dinner, v^ien the 
younger children had retired to rest, leaving Mr. and 
Mrs. Darcal, Aunt Lizzie, Tom, and two other of the 
elder children, the all-engrossing subject again came 
up. Mr. Darcal said he had been thinking whether it 
would not be more manly, open, and Christian, for him 
to go direct to the landlord and talk over the matter 
quietly, before his lordship was absolutely committed 
to an extreme course. Aunt Lizzie fancied it might be 
premature to speak of this subject to his lordship till 
further steps had been taken. 

*'The dinner," said Tom, '* was quite enough for that. 
Aunt ; and, moreover, if father waited till an election it 
might be too late, as his lordship would probably be 
beyond reason and argument. I would go now, father!" 
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Mr. /Darcal, replied, ** Well, I will, but I shall want 
you to stay here another week, Tom, as I should like you 
to go with me." It was therefore arranged, that Tom 
and his aunt should remain at Alney another week 
longer than they intended. The next day, Mr. Darcal 
wrote to his lordship intimating his desire to have an in- 
terview on important matters, and he should be much 
obliged if his lordship could kindly fix a day. The 
young landlord replied in the most courteous terms, fix- 
ing the following Tuesday, at eleven, for the meeting. 
At the appointed day and hour, Mr. Darcal and Tom 
were at the Hall, and were ushered into a grand apart- 
ment, and requested to be seated. The young Earl 
speedily appeared, and after some formalities, Mr. Darcal 
at once introduced the subject by saying : — '* Your lord- 
ship will be aware, that for many years I have voted in 
the Whig interest in this county, and far from losing 
faith in Liberal principles, if your lordship will allow me 
to say so, I am rather progressing in that direction, so 
that I expect to be no other than a Radical at last." 

"I regret to hear that, Mr. Darcal," said his 
lordship. 

Mr. Darcal continued, **The dinner of last week 
convinced me that your lordship will expect your tenants 
to vote for your candidate at the next general election." 

" I see, I see ! " exclaimed the Earl. '* You can't vote 
blue, Mr. Darcal ?" 

Mr. Darcal replied that **he was sorry to ofiend his 
lordship, but — " 

*'Well, well, we shall see; we shall see," interrupted 
the Earl. **The fact is, I*m a Tory, and the Countess 
belongs to a Tory family, and you know, Mr. Darcal, 
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it is more respectable to be a Tory than a Whig ; indeed, 
I would rather be a Radical at once, than a weak-kneed 
Whig. However, I'm a Tory, and I wish my tenants to 
vote Tory too ; besides it is usual for the farmers to vote 
with their landlord whether Whig or Tory, and I cer- 
tainly expect mine will vote for me. But, make your- 
self perfectly easy, Mr. Darcal, if you wish to vote 
Radical, or any other way, do so by all means, I shall 
not interfere with you. You are at perfect liberty to do 
as you like. To tell you the truth, I rather expected to 
have to make an exception of you, for your father's con- 
duct at Bream has been the subject of conversation all over 
the country. I rather like an independent man whatever 
his principles ; and although I shall still expect my 
tenants to go with me, yet seeing you have asked in 
an honest, open, manly way to be allowed to vote as 
you like, I shall have no objection to give you a lease of 
your farm if you wish. This will make you safer, and will 
be an excuse for my treating you differently from the other 
tenants, who don't care a straw which way they vote." 

Henry Darcal was about putting in a plea for all the 
tenants, to have the same right, but his lordship, rising 
from his seat, interrupted him with, " Now, Mr. Darcal, 
you must be content for yourself, and allow me to 
manage my own business in my own way." Mr. Darcal 
and Tom rose, and after thanking his lordship for his 
kind offer, bade him good morning, and were soon on 
their way home, which was reached quickly, and in better 
spirits than it was left that morning. * In a few days the 
lease was drawn up and signed, and thus Mr. Darcal, 
quite unexpectedly, was secure in the possession of his 
farm for some time to come. 

Q 
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His lordship's reference to the honesty of Mr. Darcal, 
really reflected upon the other tenants. Now, it is quite 
true they were willing without compunction to vote with 
the landlord whatever his politics, just as directed; 
but this course of conduct was the result of being 
placed in a wrong position ; and were they in such a 
position as all men should be, they would undoubtedly 
prove as brave and noble a race of men in political 
science, and political morality, as any portion of the 
community. Indeed, there are many reasons to believe 
they would make the most highly patriotic men of the 
country. 

This conduct of the earl with Mr. Darcal was rather 
singular, but the principal cause, no doubt, was the full 
knowledge of the proceedings at Bream, although, per- 
haps, the question of right and justice had something to 
do with it. It was a diflScult position for Mr. Darcal, 
but had he acted difierently he would have disgriaced his 
father, and also it would seem have disappointed even 
his landlord. 

Tom and his aunt were valued visitors at Alneyj not 
only on account of family relationship, but also from the 
very great assistance rendered in a time of distressing 
anxiety. Their stay had now been prolonged to five weeks, 
and was, notwithstanding all drawbacks, a very enjoyable 
one. The time of parting, however, came once more, 
and the two visitors left their dear relatives in the north, 
and by a somewhat quick journey progressed towards the 
home at Landean, at which place they were heartily 
welcomed back again. 

" Grudge not the cost." — Cowper, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Family Review. 

" The oocnpation dearest to his heart, 
Was to encourage goodness 1 " — Cowper, 

*' This day is a day of good tidings." — 2 Kings vii. 9. 

"Tl/TR. AND MRS. DARCAL had for some fourteen 
■^-L years been pursuing the quiet tenor of their way 
at Landean ; and although Mr. DarcaFs labours have 
been principally noticed, his wife had been as as- 
siduous as ever, and, if possible even more so, in every 
good word and work. As they were now going down the 
hill of life, they were greatly comforted with^the know- 
ledge that their children were endeavouring to follow in 
,their footsteps, and, as they earnestly trusted, would 
excel them in Christian life and activity. 

During these years there had been several Parlia- 
mentary elections, the later ones turning principally on 
the question of an extended franchise and religious 
equality. It would possibly have been interesting to 
have given a fuller account of Mr. Darcal's speeches 
and labours in the cause of freedom, at this time, but 
from his previous life and efforts it will be inferred, and ' 
rightly inferred, that he was behind in no good thing ; 
and he was always to be found at the post of duty and of 
danger. His influence upon Tom was immense, and it 
was undoubtedly from the family and individual training 
the young reformer had, that made him what he was. 
Master Tom was a favourite on the farm among the 

q2 
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workmen and servants, and he was diligent in attending 
to his duties. 

As to his opiniopas, he did not receive them without 
thoughtful consideration, but they were the result of 
earnest loving inquiry and humble search after truth. 
He had become a true reformer before his visit to Alney 
with his aunt, but since that time he evidently took 
a deeper interest in all public questions ; indeed, he ap- 
peared to become more and more intense in this direc- 
tion, and he certainly did win golden opinions from all 
his friends. 

, The satisfactory state of aflfairs at Alney gave great 
gladness to Mr. and Mrs. Darcal, and they were thankful 
to see the brave conduct of their son who was once 
so weak. 

Thomas, in Maine, had settled comfortably and his 
letters home were always full and welcome. 

Joseph, also, had been improving his business at 
Reading, and was just about paying off the balance due 
to his creditors at his bankruptcy in Manchester, thus 
exhibiting his rare honesty of character. 

Mary and James, in Australia, too, had since their 
removal to Coleraine been progressing step by step, and 
were now in very comfortable circumstances. Mr. James 
Whiggam, junior, being a good workman himself, soon 
showed his abilities, and was appreciated, and he was 
universally respected. This respect was manifested by 
his being elected to several honourable oflSces in the 
town, and he was now, by the latest accounts, a member 
of the Local Council, and was well known for his large- 
hearted benevolence and sympathy with measures of 
progress. Such a family review might well cause 
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joy and peace to the old lady and gentleman. All 
the children, with the exception of Lizzie, were 
settled comfortably ; and she, loving spirit as she was, 
was soon to gladden the home of our friend Mr. Lare, of 
Taunton, and who, during th'etime he had been at his 
new sphere of labour, had not only raised the literary 
society to a first class position, but was to be found 
interesting himself in the formation and working of 
various societies calculated to bless and .save the poor 
and needy. The directors of the institution, though some 
of them disapproved of the principles of their secretary, 
were loud in his praise for his attention to duty. 

The day came when Lizzie was married to Mr. Lare, 
and although they never attended the parish church, yet, 
such was the feeling of joyfulness in Landean, that the 
parish bells were rung in honour of the event, and many 
a blessing was showered on the heads of the happy pair. 
Nor were Mr. and Mrs. Darcal less joyous than the rest 
on this auspicious occasion, although their last child was 
just leaving the parental roof. 

Mr. and Mrs. Darcal had thus abundant cause for 
gratitude and thankfulness, that although there had 
been heavy, dark and threatening clouds, yet sunshine 
had appeared ; and having received so much blessing, 
md being now somewhat adyanced in years, they felt 
they could exclaim with Simeon of old, **Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace." The time, 
however, had not yet come. 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Taken at the flood leads on to fortune." — Shakespeare. 
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Part Y. 
Slam ^nxtnVn ^uHtr Wioxh. 

CHAPTER I. 
Tom ; his Principles. 

Get wisdom ; and with all thy getting, get understanding. "-/Sblomon. 



TOM was in an excellent training school at Landean 
Farm, and it will not be surprising that he grew 
up passionately attached to great principles. The in- 
fluence of his grandfather was, perhaps, the greatest; but ' 
his grandmother occupied nearly an equal position, while 
aunt Lizzie certainly deepened the impressions given in 
the right direction. The family history, too, was of such 
a character as would of itself produce a profound im- 
pression on the mind and heart of Tom. Tom's father 
had only recently exhibited in religious or political 
matters anything like fixedness of purpose and character; 
but the son, under the excellent instructions at Landean, 
grew in moral strength as he increased in physical power. 

He had heard from his grandfather a great deal of the 
political history of his country, and was deeply interested 
in learning tlie particulars of the struggles of the past 
for freedom and truth. He had no very strong personal 
recollections of the more recent proposals for Reform by 
Earl Russell, but he had a glimmering idea of John 
Bright having made a proposition for Household SuflBrage 
in Boroughs, and the Ballot. That bill of Mr. Bright's 
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was not introduced into the House of Commons, on ac- 
count of the promised measure of the government. 
Various conferences were at this time held, and at the 
one in London in 1862, Household SuflTrage was adopted 
as the basis of the movement. 

The speech of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, 
in which he contended, "that every man who is not pre- 
sumably incapacitated by some consideration of personal 
unfitness, or of political danger, is morally entitled to 
come within the pale of the Constitution," was the 
means of giving fact to the wishes of the people. Re- 
form now became a certainty, and was merely a question 
of time. Tom was quite familiar with these facts and also 
with the subsequent history of Mr. Gladstone's honest 
attempt to pass a moderate measure, together with the 
conduct of the Tory party, who in order to remain in 
office, and to " dish the Whigs," brought in a measure 
which the Liberals afterwards succeeded in making a 
decent Bill. 

The question, however, which excited the deepest in- 
terest of the young reformer, was that of the Iri^h 
Church ; and, indeed, it may be said this was the sub- 
ject which first thoroughly aroused his political interest. 
The injustice of the Irish Establishment, and the perse- 
cutions resulting from ats existence, induced him to 
strongly advocate its disestablishment and disendowment, 
young though he was. The history pf the persecutions 
of the Catholics, and the almost civil war existing in the 
sister isle for so many years, were to him positively dis- 
gusting. Happily he soon saw this huge evil removed. 

The Temperance Reformation, and the Band of Hope 
movement, also obtained his support; and indeed his 
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Aunt often secured his assistance at *'The Hut *' Band 
of Hope meetings. 

The subject of education, too, commanded his warm 
sympathy and interest. Indeed, Tom Darcal was getting 
to be quite an advanced man, and as such was well- 
known in the district around Landean, and in the neigh- 
bouring town of Binchester, many of whose citizens 
were most earnest reformers. 

It was about the latter part of 1871,' that Mr. Tom 
Darcal received an invitation to attend, a preliminary 
meeting of Reformers at Binchester, to consider the 
propriety of organising a "Liberal Association'* for the 
town on an advanced platform. Tom availed himself 
of the opportunity thus afforded ; and, indeed, this may 
truly be called the beginning of his public life. The 
chairman of the meeting read a programme that had 
been adopted by an association at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
the gentlemen present, after fully discussing the ques- 
tions suggested for consideration, resolved to adopt the 
Newcastle platform almost in its entirety as follows : — 

1. To combine the advanced Liberals of the town in support *of per- 
fect Religious Equality, by seeking the Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment of the English and Scottish National Churches, and the 
removal of all civil disabilities on account of religion. 

2. To procure a system of National Education free from Sectarian 
influence and Denominational control, by securing united Secular 
amd separate Beligious Teaching, the instruction in Beligion being 
provided for by Voluntary Agencies. 

3. To seek an amendment of the Land Laws. 

4. To obtain a Eeform of the House of Lords. 

5. To secure Triennial Parliaments, a Bedistribution of Seats, and 
an equal Franchise for Boroughs and Counties. 

6. To promote the Candidature of suitable persons for Parlia- 
mentary and School Board Elections. 

7. To attend to the Begistration of Voters in the Borough. 

8. And generally to assist in aU National efforts to secure Peace, 
Betrenchment and Beform. 



*' Let our moderation show itself in the care, conscientiousness, 
research, and impartiality with which we form conclusions." — Noncon, 
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CHAPTER II. 
Church Property National Property. 

*' It is a fund entirely at the disposal of the supreme Legislature. 
Not private nor even corporate nor trust." — Argyle, 

THE Binchester Reformers did not lose much time, 
and at once arranged for an inaugural meeting, 
which was held on the 3rd November, 1871, and among 
the speakers was Mr. Tom Darcal, who had been re- 
quested to speak on the subject of Church property. 

The substance of his address was as follows : — I shall 
not attempt in the short address I have to give to enter 
deeply and fully into the subject of Church property, 
but in a- brief statement endeavour to show that the 
ecclesiastical property of the country really belongs to 
the people at large. The Church property of Great 
Britain consists principally of tithes, episcopal and other 
estates, and also of endowments given for the support of 
the Establishment. The value is variously stated, and in- 
deed it is very diflBcult to arrive at a correct estimate. But 
the income derived therefrom is probably about five or six 
millions, leaving out of the calculations the endowment 
of the Church in modern times. These latter endowments 
were evidently given to support the present Episcopal 
Church, and therefore should fairly be treated as private 
and not public property. And such property, although 
belonging to all, the Liberation Society very wisely pro- 
pose should not be touched by the State, but left for the 
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exclusive use of the Episcopalian Church. The Church un- 
questionably consists of the nation,' and the nation is the 
Church. If the property belongs to the Church it 
belongs to the nation, and the nation surely have the 
right to do what it likes with 'its own property. The 
Government of the country have also always claimed to 
deal with Church property as national property, and 
they have given it both to Catholics and Protestants, to 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians. 

Tithes had their origin in the Jewish system, which 
enjoined upon the Jews the giving up of one-tenth of 
the produce of the# land to the support of the religion 
of the people ; but there is a difference between the 
Jewish and modern tithes, inasmuch, as under the old 
dispensation there was no compulsion used, and the gifts 
were perfectly voluntary. When this system was first 
introduced into Europe, it was unquestionably on the 
Same footing — ^no compulsion being employed ; and 
there is abundant evidence that the Christians for the 
first four hundred years supported the ordinances of re- 
ligion by voluntary contributions. It was not until 
about the sixth century that any kind of compulsion was 
used, and then only imder pain of ecclesiastical censure. 
In the year 780, at a general assembly of Estates, 
spiritual and temporal, which Charlemagne, emperor 
of France, Italy, and Lombardy convened, it was ordained, 
"That every one should pay his tithe; and distraint 
might be made if necessary." This was undoubtedly the 
ground work of compulsory tithes. 

In England, at a general ecclesiastical council for the 
whole kingdom, in 787, tithes were enjoined, but not 
enforced. In 794, Ofia, king of Mercia, — ^probably 
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to make amends for the murder of Ethelbert, of East 
Anglia — united with Kenulph, king of West Saxony, 
and summoned a council, or parliament, and enacted a 
law of tithes. This law was similar to the decrees passed 
under Aelfwold, king of Northumberland, a short time 
previously. At a parliament, which was convened by 
Ethelwolf, at Winchester, in 855, which was attended 
by the princes, bishops, and nobles, a law of tithes for 
the whole kingdom was passed by general consent. This 
king had in the previous year granted tithes of all the 
crown lands ; but this was now extended to the whole 
country. Alfred the Great, in a code of laws, enforced 
the payment of tithes by penalties. Athelstane also en- 
joined them, as did his brother Edmund. In 967, Edgar, 
Edmund's son, made very coercive provisions, whereby, 
in case of non-payment, the luckless dissenter forfeited 
nine-tenths of his titheable property ; one-tenth being 
taken for the Church, and the remainder equally divi- 
sible between the lord of the manor and the bishop. 
Ethelred enacted two laws of similar import. In 1032, 
Canute revived with additional rigour the laws of Edgar 
and Ethelred for tithes, plough alms (Peter's pence), and 
church scot. William the Conqueror re-enacted among 
other laws of Edward the Confessor the law of tithe, 
specifying the tenth sheep, the tenth colt and calf out of 
every herd, the tenth cheese, the tenth lamb, the tenth 
fleece, the tenth of butter, and the tenth pig, and a 
similar proportion of the produce of woods, meadows, 
mills, parks, gardens, ponds, &c. These laws were con- 
firmed by subsequent sovereigns ; and is it not the 
greatest absurdity to pretend that tithes were given by 
the private liberality of the people ? It is quite evi- 
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dent, too, from the complaints to the Crown, that the 
ecclesiastics were continually encroaching on the rights 
of the people ; and it is clear an indisposition to pay 
tithes repeatedly manifested itself, and that anathemas 
and penalties were threatened for neglecting to pay* 

Personal tithes were also claimed, and in the time 
of Edward VI. were strictly defined, although somewhat 
limited. And is it to be believed that our pious 
ancestors gave for all time a tenth of the wages of car- 
penters, smiths, masons, &c. ? There can be no question 
that the ancient lords of manors had a certain liberty to 
appropriate the tithe in their domain to any religious 
object, and the grants were often made to monasteries 
and other objects ; but they had no option whatever left 
them as to whether the tithes should be paid or not. 

The reclamation of waste lands, which by a law 
of Edward VI. became liable to tithe, affords another 
illustration of the absurdity of supposing that tithes had 
their origin in private liberality. At a very moderate 
computation the arable and pasture land of England and 
Wales at the present moment is about twenty-four 
million acres. Within the last century upwards of three 
thousand enclosure bills have been passed by the British 
Parliament, reclaiming from waste during that time 
some eight million acres. Did the tithes on these eight 
millions owe their origin to private liberality ? But if 
this acreage was recovered in the last hundred years, 
it may fairly be supposed that within the previous two 
hundred years ten million acres were also reclaimed, 
which would leave six million acres under cultivation in 
the time of Edward VI. This would give us three- 
fourths of the land now paying tithes as doing bo by 
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Edward VI.'s act. There could not have been much, if 
any more, than 2,500,000 acres cultivated in the time 
of King John, since whose time no appropriation of 
tithes was customarily made or lawful. From this esti- 
mate it is evident that only one-tenth of the present 
acreage could, by any possibility, be the result of lay 
liberality and private generosity, and it has been pre- 
viously seen that even this one-tenth originated in 
public law. 

I think I have said sufficient to convince any impartial 
man that Church property is national property. I might 
trace the power as exercised by the State over the 
Church, and also show how the Church of itself, except 
as representing the nation, has no power whatever over 
the temporalities of that Church, and I might also point 
out how the Government of the country virtually appoint 
its ministers, and pay them. I will, however, conclude 
my address by giving one or two extracts from speeches 
of eminent men, showing how the matter is viewed by 
those best acquainted with the subject. 

Lord Althorp, in a debate in the House of Commons 
in 1833, would not admit that Church property was the 
same as Corporation or private property. 

In 1837, Lord Melbourne declared Church property to 
be National property. 

Earl Russell, in 1835, also combatted the idea that 
such property was private. 

Lord Palmerston,' in 1S56, said, **No doubt the pro- 
perty of the Church belongs to the State." 

Lord Macaulay was of opinion the Legislature had a 
right to deal with it. 

Sir John Coleridge, in 1870, writes that " the Estab- 
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lished Church is a political institution, and the State 
has asserted its right of control over ecclesiastical 
property." 

I think after these opinions and this explanation, you 
will all agree with me that Church property is National 
property. 

The meeting at which this address was given was an 
influential one, and the speeches were well received. 
The full programme was also endorsed, and the meeting 
was very enthusiastic. 

" There are no doubt those living who wiU see the Church of Eng- 
land taking its place quietly in the common rank of denominations.'' 
— Times, 



CHAPTER III. 
A State Church Unjust. 

'* An idea is more and more taking possession of the popular mind 
that religion must stand on its own merits and its own ground," — 
Guardian, 

THE Reformers of Binchester were fully resolved to 
make the winter of 1871-2 long to be remembered 
on account of the series of meetings in connection with 
the new Association ; nor was Mr. Tom Darcal an idler 
in the battles to be fought. He was forced into the 
front rank. Naturally of a timid and gentle nature, he 
shrunk from the position he was called to occupy, and 
had it not been for the encouragement of his grandfather, 
he certainly would have refused to take the prominent 
part he did. The committee of the society arranged 
for the second meeting in a schoolroom at the east end 
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of the town, and Master Tom -^as at his post and de- 
livered a short but telling speech. He said : — 

Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen, — ^The topic 
on which I have to speak to-night, is the injustice of a 
State Church. It appears to me that the liberation of 
religion from State patronage and control, or in other 
words, the Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
National Churches, is one of the grandest movements of 
the age. It is at the very tip top of all the questions of 
the time, in my estimation. The education question 
may possibly be at the present moment relatively higher, 
as it is more pressing, but never will there be peace and 
harmony in England till that sectarian institution — the 
State Church — ^be abolished. The bitterness of the 
education discussion would not have been half so great, 
were it not for the existence of the State Church ; and 
it ever has been, and must be the active promoter of in- 
justice and social tyranny, the sustainer of caste and 
sectarianism, and the common disturber of peace and 
amity. You need very little argument to show, to prove 
that it is unjust to take one party or sect from among a 
number of others, and support the chosen body out of funds 
which belong to all ; and ten times worse does it appear, 
if that religious body consist of the richest of the people, 
i.e., those best able to support their own institutions. 
If it be replied, that no sect is taken out from the rest, 
but that the Church of England already exists as a State 
Church, I reply, that does not alter the injustice of the 
fact. If it be unjust to begin to do anything of the kind, 
it is quite as unjust to continue such an anomalous insti- 
tution. The Liberals see this difficulty — I mean the 
Liberals who are State Churchmen. They see that 
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monopoly is doomed in England, and therefore, the only- 
possible form in which a State Church can continue to 
exist, is by admitting all opinions, and supporting all 
systems of religion. There is no help for it, and thus 
men are to be found who advocate the taking of all 
religions under the pay and patronage of the State. 

The Church of England is almost in this position now, 
inasmuch as its ministers teach pretty well what they 
like, from Roman Catholicism to infidelity. And yet 
the ministers of this same Church vilify men who sup- 
port their own ministrations and will not go to the State 
Church because they believe in a free Church in a free 
State. A strong objection, however, to the granting 
of State support for the teaching of every man's religion 
is that it confounds truth with error. Let truth and 
error contend against each other with a fair field and no 
favour ! that's the position we, want. And to my mind, 
of all forms of State Churchism concurrent endowment 
is the worst, as it induces a contempt for all systems of 
religion. 

It is sometimes said that Liberationists are opposed to 
Episcopalianism and a Liturgical service; but these 
things have nothing whatever to do with the question at 
all. The question is, Shall the State continue to set one 
sect above another, or shall all be treated alike ? It is 
no vulgar dispute between religious bodies as to whose 
religious opinions are right ; but it is whether one man 
shall be compelled to support another man's religious 
opinions against his will. 

State Churches are necessarily persecuting, and it is 
in the very essence of the system. The history of State 
Churchism proves this. It is the union pf the civil 
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power with the ecclesiastical which has been the bane of 
Christendom. The history of England abundantly shows 
it. A man who is deprived on account of his religious 
opinions, of any right he ought to possess is thereby per- 
secuted, and consequently the whole history of Noncon- 
formity has been a history of persecution. The sufferings 
of the Covenanters in Scotland tell the same story. 
Ireland in the persons of the Roman Catholics is another 
witness to the effects of State Churcbism. Need we 
leave our own country ? No, but we will. The inquisi- 
tion repeats the same tale, as the Place of Burning in 
Madrid will testify, as well as thousands of others. 
Shall we pay a visit to poor bleeding France, and re- 
member a Black Bartholomew which filled her plains and 
rivers with the blood of God's saints ? The history of 
State Churchism in America, in Germany, in Switzer- 
land, in Scandinavia, and in Italy, tells such a tale of 
horror, that the wonder is that men are so slow to learn 
the great lesson taught by such events, and that is,. 
that State Churchism has been, and is, a curse and not 
a blessing. 

There are some working men here to-night. I do not 
much like that phrase, as we are all working men, or 
we should be ; but, still, the phrase is well understood, 
and is sometimes convenient to use. The great majority 
of the workmen of England have always been attached 
to the principles of freedom. They have made many 
mistakes — as who have not? — but they like fair play. 
The artisans of England made no mistake as to the late 
struggle for freedom in America ; and is it possible they 
can mistake when religion, justice, peace, good-will, and 
the interests of their country demand that religious 
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inequality shall cease? The battle has to be fought, 
and the fight will be terribly severe. The supporters 
of perfect religious equality will be assailed as disturbers, 
revolutionists, demagogues, spoliators, and everything 
that is bad. The shots will fly thick, and heavy, and 
indiscriminately ; the battle will be such a one as has 
not been seen for many a day, and, possibly, some faint- 
hearted soldiers will be found in the ranks. I trust, 
however, the wprkmen Vill be filled with a boundless 
enthusiasm for the good cause, and will exert themselves 
to the utmost to secure the triumph of freedom. 

But there are young men here to-night — men who 
have often wished to live in stirring times, and to per- 
form noble deeds. Here is a cause deserving and de- 
manding your noblest and best energies. You have 
often thought of the trials of the men and women who 
have bought with their suflferings, and even blood, the 
civil and religious liberties we now enjoy ; rejoice, 
therefore, that you are permitted to labour to overthrow 
a system which has been fruitful in the direct persecu- 
tion of the human family. The sufierings of the martyrs 
of the past have kindled in your breasts an inextinguish- 
able hatred of the deeds of darkness of their tormentors, 
and you have almost wished you lived in those times as 
a witness for the truth. The present day does not call 
upon you to sacrifice your life, but it gives you an 
opportunity of performing as valorous deeds as in the 
past. You have praised the heroic words uttered by 
brave advocates of liberty, and you have been still more 
enraptured, by the heroic deeds of brave men and women 
in times gone by ; but is your enthusiasm to find vent 
only in empty words, leaving the burden of present work 
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to fall on other shoulders ? It cannot be that the young 
men of England have become so degenerated ; and they 
have now an opportunity of declaring their enthusiastic 
attachment to the glorious principle of perfect religious 
equality, a principle that should command the utmost 
exertion, and is worthy of the profoundest admiration 
and the most ardent affection that can possess a human 
soul. Are the young men of England willing to enjoy 
the fruits of the toils and sufferings' of the past, and too 
selfish to make an earnest effort to hand down those 
liberties, not only unimpaired, but improved, to suc- 
ceeding generations ? It must not be. The young men 
of Britain will surely be found at the post of duty for 
freedom and truth, and, to the clarion call to the battle 
for perfect religious equality, will readily respond and 
enthusiastically march in the van of freedom. 

The address of Mr. Darcal excited considerable enthu- 
siasm in the meeting, which continued throughout the 
whole proceedings. 

* 

" He who would force the soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a champion cased in adamant." — Wordsworth, 

" Of all the plagues with which mankind is cursed, 
Ecclesiastic tyranny's the worst." 



■«o*- 



CHAPTER IV. 
National Education. 

'* Give me popular education and I will change the face of the 
world. ' ' — Michelet. 

r j iHE third public meeting of the Binchester Re- 
-^ formers was held in the school-room adjoining one 
of the churches on Monday evening, Jan. 4th, 187? 

B 2 
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and was well attended. Mr. Tom Darcal was still 
among the speakers, although he did not come on so 
early in the evening as on the previous occasion. His 
subject being one of considerable importance, he was 
evidently very anxious to do his duty. 

After several speakers had addressed the meeting, the 
chairman called on Mr. Tom, who sprang to his feet and 
at once launched into his subject, although his remarks, 
as usual, were somewhat brief. He said, — I have to 
speak to-night on the subject of National Education. To 
educate a man or a child is to draw out his powers, and 
not merely to give instruction ; in fact, to train the 
mind. Now, I take it, that no man — no person — is 
trained whose moral and spiritual nature is neglected ; 
indeed, education is incomplete without religious in- 
struction. The people of England are at this time in the 
midst of a controversy on this point, and my position is 
that in all national schools supported by public funds the 
instruction should be limited to what is called secular 
education. I take this position on the ground that the 
State has no right to appropriate public monies to the 
teaching of religious truth. In all schools, whether 
public or private, not supported from national funds, the 
managers should have a perfect right to teach what they 
like. In order to understand the position of this ques- 
tion it may be well to remember the history of the subject. 
It is continually said that Churchmen educate seventy- 
five per cent, of the young, that is of those who attend 
public elementary schools. This, to a very large extent, 
is true ; but it may be well to inquire a little further, 
ind it must be remembered that Churchmen are the 
ichest portion of the community, and yet this very 
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section of the people have their churches and ministers 
provided for them free of expense by the nation. Jfor 
must it be forgotten that there is now going on a tre- 
mendous effort by the Episcopalian Church to recover lost 
ground, and one of the chief methods of accomplishing this 
is by the establishment of day-schools. By this means they 
have been partially successful, and have thereby weakened 
Nonconformity, especially in country places. I think t 
can make this assertion without, at all indulging in un - 
charitable remarks. In the field of Sunday-school work, 
where there is a fairer comparative test of earnestness, 
especially on the subject of religious education, the 
teachers of schools outside the Church of England con- 
siderably out-number the instructors in Church schools. , 
The first systematic effort to instruct the poor of this 
country in useful learning was made by Joseph Lancaster, 
in 1796, when he opened a school in his father's house 
in Southwark. His system of teaching by the aid of 
monitors was extraordinarily successful, and in 1808 was 
formed what was afterwards called "The British and 
Foreign School Society," which was established on an 
unsectarian basis. The success of this undenominational 
system greatly alarmed the bishops and clergy of the 
Established Church, and King George III. was gravely 
remonstrated with for giving his support to the new 
system. Large numbers of pamphlets were published 
and charges delivered, denouncing this attack upon the 
prerogatives of the National Church. The cry which has 
been so often heard, in all ages, of **The Church in 
danger," again became universal with clergymen of 
the Establishment, and, as a result, the National Society 
was formed in 1811. Among the conditions of admission 
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to its schools were the requirements to learn the Church 
Liturgy and Catechism, and to attend the worship of the 
Establishment on Sundays. The history of the Church 
of England upon this subject to the present hour has 
shown the same narrow sectarian feeling. 

Mr. Forster in his recent educational measure has 
pandered to this denominationalism and sectarianism of 
the National Church, separating the community more 
than ever before into sects and parties. He has lost the 
finest possible opportunity of giving the country a really 
national system of education. The question of simple 
Bible reading might possibly have been conceded but 
for the determination to use imperial funds for sectarian 
purposes ; but we are at length come to the true solution 
of the difficulty, and that is, united secular, and separate 
religious instruction. 

Against this position it is declared the schools would 
become irreligious, as though the teaching of arithmetic 
was an irreligious thing. I ask is it godless to teach a 
trade ? Can it be infidel to explain the use of the 
globes ? Is it irreligious to give an illustration of 
chemical action ? Do you make a child an atheist by 
teaching him to write a good hand ? It is perfectly 
preposterous. Our Mechanics' Institutes do not teach 
religious doctrines, and are they irreligious institutions ? 
Are our literary societies godless institutions? If a 
man, whether clergyman or layman, speak of such mag- 
nificent societies as exist everywhere as atheistic and 
infidel, he deserves to be laughed to scorn, or should 
be looked upon as bereft of reason. 

The fact is, the great battle now raging is a war 
between ecclesiasticism and freedom, between' the right 
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of peoples and the power of priestcraft. Do you want to 
know what priestcraft will do for a country ? then go to 
Italy or Spain. In Italy, in 1861, there were about 
fifteen millions of people out of twenty-two millions 
who could neither read nor write ; and, in Spain, ten 
millions, out of sixteen millions, were unable to read. 
Priestcraft has been all-powerful in those two countries ; 
but, thank God ! the chains have been partially snapt 
asunder, and light is breaking in upon the people. In 
our own land the same darkness would have reigned 
supreme had we not, to some extent, thrown off the 
power of priestcraft. We are not quite clear of it, how- 
ever, for it has too great a hold upon us still ; and we 
want to emancipate our schoolmasters and our public 
schools from that almost absolute controlling power to 
which they are subject by the clergy of various denomi- 
nations. 

Mr. Darcal concluded his address by answering one or 
two objections sometimes urged against the principles he 
had been propounding. 

" Give me compulsion and the Twenty-fifth Clause for five years, 
and the Established Church is safe." — A Clergyman, 



CHAPTER V. 
Other Important Reforms. 

" Let the dead past bury its dead ; 
Act — act in the living present, 
Heart within and God o'erhead." — Longfellow, 

MR. TOM DARCAL could not be induced to take 
any part at the fourth public meeting of the 
Binchester Reformers; but, at the last of the series, 
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which was held at the large Hall of the town, on Tues- 
day, Feb. 8th, 1872, he was prevailed upon to take up the 
general questions in the programme of the association, 
other gentlemen being appointed to explain the chief 
planks. Mr. Darcal commenced his address by saying 
he had a large subject, or, rather, series of subjects to 
deal with, but he would endeavour to put the questions 
before the meeting as briefly as possible. 

The subject on our programme next to Education is 
that of the Land Laws. That the landed property of 
our country should be held in so very few hands is, 
to my mind, very objectionable, and the number is 
constantly decreasing. At the time of William the 
Conqueror there were about sixty thousand proprietors 
of land in England alone ; now, there are probably not 
more than thirty thousand in England and Wales, and yet 
the population has increased tenfold. The cause of such 
a difference in the number of the owners of land is a 
direct result of the vicious law of primogeniture, and the 
power to settle landed property on the eldest son, to the 
impoverishment of the younger children. In the olden 
times of the Saxons, on the decease of a* parent, landed 
property was divided ^ among all the sons ; but, at the 
Norman Conquest, William, fearing a division of the 
estates which he bestowed upon his followers would 
weaken ' the barons, enacted that the estates should 
descend to the eldest sons only. It is this barbarous 
custom, which unaccountably has come down to our own 
age, which has kept landed property in so few hands. 
Now, we think primogeniture and entail should be 
abolished. As a result of these iniquitous laws, not only 
are there less and less landowners, but the number of 
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« 

persons supported by the cultivation of the soil is de- 
creasing, inasmuch as smaller farms are being absorbed 
by larger ones ; moreover, the lot of the labourer is a 
disgrace to the country in which we live. 

There are thousands of acres of waste lands which 
might be brought into cultivation ; and, if I mistake not, 
there is suflScient waste land lying idle to provide food 
for two or three millions of the population. Surely this 
ought not to be. In consequence of the power of the 
landowners, farmers have no protection for their industry, 
but may be turned out of their farms at a very short 
notice, and thereby lose the result of years of toil. They 
need protection from injustice in this aspect, and also 
from the depredation of the game which do them so 
much injury by destroying their crops. AH these cry- 
ing evils would be removed by an eflBcient measure to 
reform the Land Laws. 

My next point is the House of Lords, which surely 
needs to be brought more into harmony with the times 
in which we live. There are four hundred and sixty-six 
-member's of the upper chamber, three-fourths of whom 
are specially interested either in ecclesiastical or fighting 
interests. A second chamber is useful, if not necessary 
to limit and steady the political machine of State ; but 
surely something might be done to lessen its numbers and 
improve its position, as well as modify its power. You 
will see the estimation and respect in which it is held, by 
the remarks which the Times newspaper made some time 
since. It said : — ** It (the House of Lords) is in a fair way 
to be the wealthiest, the most highly descended, the most 
useless and the most indolent assembly in the world. ^' 
The first thing to be done in reforming the House of 
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Lords, will be to relieve the bishops from attendance 
there. 

The members of Parliament are now elected for the 
period of seven years, although the average duration of 
the sittings is about five years. I shall not enter into 
a minute history of the matter ; suffice it to say, that 
the time of William and Mary, parliaments were con- 
vened triennially, but in the reign of George the First, 
a septennial Act was passed which has continued to the 
present day. My own impression is in favour of a new 
Parliament every four years. They certainly should 
be oftener 4han every seven years, as it places too 
much power in the hands of the ministry, who might 
by a threat to dissolve parliament carry their measures ; 
whereas, if quadrennial or triennial parliaments were law, 
the time being fixed, it would seldom be altered, and the 
power of a ministry would be limited. 

The present position of the franchise between boroughs 
and counties is very anomalous, limiting as it does in 
the latter the vote to £12 householders. Thus we have 
a workman living in one room in a house in town, privi- 
leged with a vote, while his fellow workman residing in 
a good house just outside the confines of a borough has 
no vote. We must have an equal franchise for counties 
and boroughs. 

The subject of electoral districts too, requires atten- 
tion, as it is preposterous that a place like Aylesbury, 
with 3,602 electors should send two members to Parlia- 
ment, while Bristol, with 21,153 electors, should also 
send but two, Bristol paying £76,730 income tax, and 
Aylesbury only £6,724 annually. 
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There are in the United Kingdom 

Pop. Total Pop. Electors. Inc. Tax. M. P.'a 

191 Boro'sunder'60,000 with 3,429,826 414,672 £766,664 = 246 

61 ditto over 60,000 with 9,549,824 980,646 £4,^23,877 = 116 

Is it not time we had a redistribution of seats ? As to 
the three-cornered constituencies and the representation 
of minorities, the best plan to meet that difficulty 
would be to have single constituencies, and according 
to Mr. Cobden's plan, each constituency returning one 
member each. ^ 

I have very little time left to touch the subjects of 
Peace and Retrenchment, important though they be ; but 
when in a time of profound peace we are taxed at the 
rate of about £2 5s. for every man, woman, and child in 
the kingdom, amounting to more than £70,000,000 
annually, it is time, I think, to ask the reason why. Is 
it, however, to be wondered at when 220 members of 
the People's House, or one-third of the whole number, 
are of the fighting interest, and a fourth belonging 
to the aristocracy ? When we look at the recent wars in 
Europe, and think of the misery and wretchedness re- 
sulting ; when we ponder over the number of lives lost, 
and the amount of treasure destroyed, we think we 
may well erect the old standard, and raise the old cry of 
"Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform !" 

** Up the hiUside, down the glen, ^ 

Bouse the sleeping citizen. 
Summon out the might of men." — Whittier. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Patriarch's Illness. 

" The very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined to courage strong, 
And love outreaching unto all God's creatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong." 

" Tender as a woman ; manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied. 
That they who judged him by his strength or weakness 
Saw but a single side." — Whittier. 

TjIOR the last few years Mr. John Darcal's health 
-■- was failing him; and he felt that he must give 
up some of the more public labours in which he was 
engaged. This relinquishing of work for the public good 
caused him the less pain and regret inasmuch as his 
grandson Tom, as he was always called by the family, 
^hibited all the prudence, modesty, and earnestness in 
the onward movements of the times, which made him a 
good substitute for his grandfather. Indeed the young 
man owed no little of his popularity to the fact that he 
represented, or seemed to represent, the well known 
name and face of his grandparent. 

For a few days prior to Tom's last address his dear 
relative gave indications of increased debility, and on 
his grandson returning home after the meeting, the old 
gentleman had tecome sensibly worse. 
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The medical attendant of the family, on being sum- 
moned, gave no hope of his recovery, to the great grief 
of all. The news of his illness spread quickly through 
the whole neighbourhood and town of Binchester. Mr. 
Darcal, however, had done a brave life's work, and his 
journey was nearly closed. He, like a shock of corn 
fully ripe, was about to be gathered into the garner of 
his Heavenly Father. Many were the inquiries made as 
to his health, and even far-off Bream sent telegraphic 
messages of inquiry. On Sunday he was evidently 
worse, and, feeling himself that his time was nearly 
come, he desired to see all his family once more around 
him. Henry was already there, and on the morrow all, 
except the far-distant ones, gathered to the bedside to 
take a last farewell of one whom they all loved so dearly, 
and to receive the blessing of the venerable patriarch. 
Mrs. Darcal's feelings quite overcame her, but, although 
pressed to retire a moment, she bore the trying ordeal, 
and presently felt that holy calmness which some people 
seem always to possess. The parting was one not soon 
to be forgotten. Taking Henry's hand, he said — 
'* Henry, my son, I am going to leave you all. Once 1 
feared for you, Henry ; but, thank God ! I have lived 
to see you become a brave, noble. Christian man. Po 
all the good you can, and never fear to do the right." 
To Joseph he repeaijed — " Be ' diligent in business, fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord.' Go on, my boy, and 
work for Christ. I am glad you have been so valiant in 
helping others." To Lizzie he said — *' My dear Lizzie ! 
don't weep for me ; I shall soon be all happiness and 
joy. My quiet, loving girl, continue to be useful, and 
encourage your husband in standing up for righteous- 
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ness, justice and truth. Lean upon Christ." After 
dictating a few loving, parting words for the far-off 
ones, Mary and Thomas, which Henry took down, he 
called Tom to his bedside, and he burst into tears, for 
he was very fond of his grandson, who had been with 
him from his childhood and was such a companion to 
him. At length, recovering his calmness, he addressed 
him thus — "My dear Tom! I am going home, where 
there will be no more battles to fight for freedom. There 
is far too much class-feeling and lack of sympathy in 
the world. Keep on, my dear boy, in the course you 
have commenced, and may the Lord bless you abundantly 
and give you strength!" And Tom, who could scarcely 
hear his grandfather's voice for sobbing, pressed the 
hand and lips of his grandfather for the last time. 
Henry and an old, respected nurse were the only wit- 
nesses of the last loving words between the aged saints 
who had cheered and helped each other for fifty years. 
At two o'clock the next morning John Darcal breathed 
his last, and Landean Farmhouse wore an aspect of 
sadness. 

" Rest from thy labour, rest, 
Soul of the just set free ! 
Blest be thy memory, and blest 
Thy bright example be." — Montgomery. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Last Resting-place. 

" For him no minister's chant of the immortals 
Bose from the lips of sin ; 
No mitred priest swung back the heavenly portals 
To let the white soul in.'* — Whittier, 

L ANDEAN, Binchester and Bream felt they had 
lost a great man ; and so they had, for, indeed, 
**a great prophet had fallen in Israel.*' The Darcal 
family did not believe in outward show, nor had they 
the notion that the colour of the clothes they wore 
indicated their respect or grief. Nor did they care 
for visitors nor even sympathisers to intrude upon the 
quiet and solitude of the home of sorrow. What a con- 
trast is this to the frivolity, feasting, drinking and 
smoking so common on such occasions ! A great reform 
is urgently needed in the manner of conducting funerals, 
and especially in reference to dress. Much uivuecessary 
expenditure is often incurred at a time when, in many 
instances, it can be ill-spared by the bereaved family. 

The time came when they must perform the last deed 
of kindness, and convey the remains of the beloved one 
to the last resting-place. Mr. Darcal having been held 
'in such high esteem in the whole locality, large numbers 
of the people desired to take part in the procession. In 
consequence of this desire, on the funeral arriving in Bin- 
chester, the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood. 
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followed to the gates of the Friend's Burial Ground, into 
which they however did not enter, as they wished to avoid 
unnecessary intrusion upon domestic grief. Nearly every 
shop was closed, and the church-bell was tolled. The 
grief was universal, for all respected the character of the 
departed one; Six of the old workmen of Landean Farm 
carried their late employer and friend to the grave. The 
family, with their relations and one or two near friends, 
formed in procession, and on arriving at the appointed 
spot there was a slight halt, and in a few minutes the 
coflSn was lowered in the grave, while one of the ministers 
of the Society, repeated the words, "So teach us to num- 
ber our days that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom." 
A few moments more and then each one took a last and 
long farewell, and quietly returned to Landean, spending 
the remainder of the day in meditation and prayer. 

The inscription on the plate, which was afterwards 
inscribed on the stone, was — 

JOHN DARCAL, 

DIED FEBRUARY 14tH, 1872, 

AGED 81 YEARS. 

" To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die." 
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CHAPTER m. 
Vows to be Kept. 

" In the world's broad field of battle, 
In the bivonao of life, 
Be not lilce dumb driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife.'' — Longfellow. 

TTIHE feeling of sadness at Landean Farm House at 
-^ the loss of the head of the family was very great ; 
but perhaps none felt that loss more keenly than poor 
Tom. His grief was excessive, but with his sorrow, and 
in the midst of his distress, he formed holy resolutions. 
He had not forgotten his grandfather's parting blessing ; 
and at the grave he vowed to consecrate himself more 
entirely to God and to man. He resolved that by God's 
grace he would shun all evil. He prayed to be preserved 
from all vanity, meanness, and cowardice, and as the 
recollection of his grandfather's instruction, encourage- 
ment, and parting words now come home to him with 
tenfold power, he vowed before God, unhesitatingly and 
solemnly that he would wage eternal war with State- 
Churchism, intemperance, and religious and political in- 
equality of all kinds. 

Although he was now but about twenty-three years 
of age, he had met with some difficulties in forming 
his opinions, and young, comparatively as he might be, 
he had, as it were, fought out his convictions. He was 
firm before his grandfather's death, but his new conse- 
cration made him feel much stronger and more brave. 

s 
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These resolutions were not made in his own strength, and 
they were renewed as often as he visited the grave of his 
great leader and teacher. Often did he resort to the quiet 
burial place, and leave some token of affection ; and in 
after years, when in the thick of great contests for right 
and truth ; when sometimes covered with ridicule and 
obloquy, and likewise when oppressed with doubts and 
fears, and in sore mental distress and anguish of mind, 
he would find peace at the grave of his grandfather, where 
he could seem to hold nearer communion with his Father 

4 

in heaven, and where his vows were again renewed. On 
these occasions he gathered fresh vigour, life, and enthu- 
siasm in ^ghting the battles of freedom, and righteous- 
ness, and truth. 

** Up to onr altars, then 
Haste we and summon 
Oonrage and loveliness, 
Manhood and woman ! 
Deep let oar pledges be : 
Freedom lor ever X^Whittier. 






